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modern treatment of descriptive geometry, with ap- : nlas iti ; 
A plications to spherical projections, shades and Contains a clear exposition of the 


shadows, perspective, and isometric projections, Inet ; 
for the use of technical schools and colleges. Though based principles of grammer; together with 


upon Professor Church’s Descriptive Geometry, and re- 

taining its original lucidity and conciseness, this work is 
or fully up to date, and embodies present methods of teach- 
' @ ingthe subject. The figures and text are included in the ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 

same volume, each figure being placed beside the corre- 

sponding text, while many exercises for ‘practice have : 

been introduced. The old figures have been redrawn, It covers the work of the first 

and many of them have been improved. In the treatment 3 ‘ 

of curved surfaces, all problems relating to single curved two years of high school English. 

surfaces are taken up first, then those relating to warped 

surfaces, and finally those relating to surfaces of revolu- 

tion. Experience proves this order to be a logical one, as 


the procedure is from the simple to the more complex. Charles EB. Merrill Co. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 44-60 East 23d Street, New York City 
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A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


Compiled and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Henry NELSON SNYDER, President and Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, in Wofford College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS 


Arranged to meet the College E1trance Requirements 
in English for 1910-1915, 


These selections include characteristic passages 
from both the prose and the poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment and are chosen primarily for tke use of high 
school and college students. They are representa- 
tive of the various types of Biblical style and form, 
and are sufficiently full to give a definite conception 
of the essential qualities of Old Testament thought. 
Each selection, moreover, is chosen with the view 
of producing a clear impression of the great out- 
standing personalities of the Bible, and as they fol- 
low each other in historical and biographical se- 
quence much of the unity of the complete narrative 
is preserved. 
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AS TO THE TEACHING 
OF SPELLING 


a. exes ef is seldom really taught. What has 
passed as teaching is no more than festing. 
Teachers have been satisfied to place a list of words 
in the pupil’s hands and to test him on his ability to 
hold them in mind by ‘‘a dead lift of memory.” 


Out of the fruitlessness of such methods has come 
the tendency to abandon all spelling lessons. Yet 
as long as a language is written, the words must be 
spelled; and they cannot be correctly spelled with- 
out conscious attention to the letters. 


That spelling may be really taught so as to give the 
pupil a mastery of words is shown in the New-World 
Spellers, The authors have here provided for each 
grade a series of practical lessons which lead the 
pupil to acquire the spelling habit—the habit of 
scrutinizing words in a way to make them his per- 
manent possession. The method compasses in- 
finitely more than a testing on the words given in 
the Speller. It develops a habit of accurate obser- 
vation that will enable the pupil to spell any words 
he needs to use. It teaches him Acq fo spell. 
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press. The order of development is logically 
presented in eight chapters covering— 
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“THE HUMANIZING OF LEARNING. 


BY ANDREW 


F. WEST, 


Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University. 


[The first third of an article in the Century for Febru- 
ary, 1911, upon ‘‘The Proposed Graduate College of Prince- 
ton.’’] 

The proposed Graduate College of Princeton, 
so long deferred, so lately discussed in public, 
and so soon to be put into operation, is in spirit 
and substance an institution for humanizing 
knowledge in the field of the 
higher liberal studies. 

The old story in Montaigne 
has point to-day. One fine 
morning, while riding pleas- 
antly across the plain, he met a 
company of gentlemen and 
bowed, saying, “Messieurs, 
good morning.” And the 
leader of the company curtly 
answered: “We are not Mes- 
sieurs. My friend here is a 
grammarian, and I am a logi- 
cian.” It was no place for 
Montaigne, merely one of the 
Messieurs. So he rode away 
in search of more humane com- 
panionship. 

It is nota very long look 
from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century and_ the 
pages of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The lambent wit of his essay on 
“The Present State of Polite 
Learning,” fit sequel to the tale of 
Montaigne, plays like a flame, illuminating 
and scorching the particularist scholars of 
his time, “the men who contributed to ob- 
struct the progress of wisdom by addicting 
their readers to one particular sect, or some 
favorite science. They generally carried on a 
petty traffic in some little creek; within that they 
busily plied about, and drove an _ insignificant 
trade; but never ventured out into the great 
ocean of knowledge.” 

Another forward look. We open at a venture 
the little book “Education et Instruction,” writ- 
ten at the close of the nineteenth century by 
Brunetiére, incisive, crystal-clear as only good 
French can be, and lively in its attack on the nar- 
rowness of our “idées particuliéres” when severed 
from the “idées générales.” Not only the 
knowledge needed for a specialty, he contends, 
but the knowledge and moral qualities which un- 
derlie and connect all specialties, are what make 
the scholar who is a man, and thereby the man 
who is to be the best scholar. “As for the 
particular ideas, our own—here is the most indi- 
vidual, and in consequence the most eccentric 
thing in us. But the general ideas—here is the 








ANDREW F. WEST, 
Copyrighted, 1906, by Haesl r, Philadelphia. 


truly human in us, and consequently that in us 
which is the most truly social.” 

The history of scholarship is punctuated with 
sharp comment like that cited above. It is not 
the comment of foes of knowledge, but of friends. 
And our present American scholarship could add 
many new instances as themes for the critic’s pen 
—examples of men who are 
shut up in their “idées particu- 
liéres,” and shut off from the 
general humanity of knowl- 
edge. I recall, among other 
like cases, a doctor of philoso- 
phy in philology who had never 
heard of Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam,” an archaeologist ‘al- 
most totally ignorant of the 
most elementary facts of sci- 
ence, and a chemist who in- 
quired sincerely for the mean- 
ing of “Empedocles,” appar- 
ently not sure whether it was a 
plural or a fossil. The gossip 
of university circles would fill 
pages with such “modern in- 
stances,” and they may be col- 
lected, like curios, at any large 
educational gathering. It is 
the break-up of knowledge into 
pieces, the resulting dissever- 
ing of sympathy and dehumaniz- 
ing of scholarship, the lowering of tone which 
comes from losing one’s view of knowledge in 
its unified grandeur, and the literal “provincializ- 
ing’ of learning that needs attention now, and not 
least in our graduate schools. At any rate, the 
belief that something serious is the matter is 
prevalent among those who may be presumed to 
know of what they speak. “It may be doubted,” 
writes President Lowell of Harvard University 
in his first annual report, “‘whether the graduate 
schools in American universities are conducted 
upon the wisest principles.” And to this utter- 
ance there are many echoes. 

What place and use has the graduate school 
in a university? What is it for? The mediaeval 
world, unjustly overpraised and dispraised in turn, 
gave us, among other things, the universities, a 
priceless inheritance. Paris, the mother-school, 
developed and delivered to the future a full model, 
imperfect in operation, but sound in theory both 
on the side of the professorate and of the stu- 
dents. It was a four-facultied university of pro- 
fessors combined with residential colleges of stu- 
dents. The French Revolution abolished old 
Paris and changed its old-time university. To- 
day the four-facultied university survives asa 
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system in Germany, and residential colleges of 
students remain chiefly in England. The truth 
at the heart of this history is that a university is a 
community, and a community made up of teach- 
ers and learners, an actual respublica litteraria 
(to quote an old name for the University of Cam- 
bridge), and that in this established and continu- 
ing society lies the safety of learning as a self- 
perpetuating force and the promise of learning as 
a usable force in the world. In this home dwells 
a comradeship of knowledge. Here, better than 
elsewhere, the young scholar may attain to en- 
larged vision and power. For his high voca- 
tion, as the philosopher Fichte said in a famous 
address to the students of Jena, is nothing less 
than acquirement of “the most widely extended 
survey of the actual advancement of the human 
race in general, and the steadfast promotion of 
that advancement.” The true scholar is thus to 
be more than a learner, more than a_ teacher, 
more than a discoverer; he is to be a guide to 
his fellow-men. 

Like civil liberty, the higher liberal knowl- 
edge is always in peril and always worth fight- 
ing for. Just now it is facing the perils of de- 
terioration and dismemberment. Among the 
forces that threaten it the commercial spirit is 
probably the strongest. It means the pursuit of 
only such knowledge as “pays,” the absorption in 
material ends, the rating of a living as higher 
than a life. This spirit, not satisfied with en- 
grossing the business life of the country and at 
times menacing its political integrity, seeks to 
affect every part of our education. Its attack is 
made on the foundations. Wherever it enters 
side by side with purely liberal studies in the col- 
lege course, it starts to drive them out or else 
forces them to be taught in a utilitarian way, 
virtually giving them the alternative of deteriora- 
tion to escape ‘extinction. The truth that all 
high-minded knowledge is in the best sense use- 
ful is torn and twisted into the half-truth of “ser- 
vice,” the doctrine that only knowledge of obvi- 
ous use is worth having. Under this notion, his- 
torical, social, and political studies come to be 
pursued as a kind of “contemporary topics” of 
“live interest”; the study of literature, even of 
our own, is narrowed to the most recent periods, 
thus shutting off depth of background; philosophy 
descends into the nursery of “child psychology,” 
and the great fundamental sciences are neglected 
except in their most practical applications. 
Other knowledge is of “no use.” Wherever this 
spirit enters professional schools, it tends to 
modify injuriously the sciences which underlie 
the professions, so that, for example, in some 
quarters pure mathematics is thought to be un- 
suitable for the engineer and pure biology to be 
unsuitable as a foundation for medicine. “Modi- 
fied’? mathematics or “modified” biology is the 
resulting hybrid. And hybrids are sterile. No 
great wave of utilitarian influence has ever swept 
unchecked into universities without disaster to 
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liberal studies. There is plenty of money to be 
had for commercial, industrial, and technical edu- 
cation, and it is money very well spent so long as 
these valuable forms of training are well organ- 
ized for their own ends and are not put into a re- 
lation destructive to liberal education. There is 
little danger that utilitarian studies will lack 
friends and money. The danger is to the other 
studies. 

—————$~-0-.9-0-@-0--9-2—_______ 

HASSAM’S PROVERB. 

King Hassam, well beloved, was wont to say, 


When aught went wrong, or any labor failed: 
“To-morrow, friends, will be another day!” 


And in that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 


Long live his proverb! While the world shall roll 
To-morrow fresh shall rise from out the night 
And new baptize the indomitable soul 
With courage for its never ending fight. 


No one, I say, is conquered till he yields: 

And yield he need not while, like mist from glass, 
God wipes the stain of life’s old battlefields 

From every morning that he brings to pass. 


New day, new hope, new courage. Let this be, 
O soul, thy cheerful creed. What’s yesterday 
With all its shards and wrack and grief to thee! 
Forget it, then—here lies the victor’s way! 
—James Buckham. 





THE GOAL OF EDUCATION,—AS SEEN BY AN ECO- 
NOMIST. 


BY SCOTT NEARING, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 

In recent years economists have been seeking 
to visualize concepts, expressing them by charts 
and striking contrasts. As education, the vehicle 
of progress, must be used by the economist in his 
efforts to attajn ideals, it is perhaps just that he 
should express, in his own peculiar way, an opin- 
ion regarding the goal of a rational educational 
system. Without any reference to means, I 
shall therefore seek to indicate briefly and clearly 
this goal. 

The object of education, according to Herbert 
Spencer, is complete living. A complete life pre- 
supposes a training of the body as well as a train- 
ing of the mind. However, the necessity for 
physical training is so universally recognized, and 
its form is so generally agreed upon, that I shall 
merely mention it in passing, hastening imme- 
diately to the more involved problem of intel- 
lectual education. 

What are the qualities that we prize most in 
men and women? In training your own child, 
what is. the goal which you seek to attain? 
There are, it seems, two results of child-training 
which are most eagerly sought. The first of 
these results is achievement (doing things well); 
the second is character (expressed individuality). 
If a person is credited with achievement and en- 
dowed with character, he is looked upon as a 
success. I dare say that if our educational sys- 
tem could secure these two results we would 
consider our efforts at education crowned with 
success. 

But achievement presupposes efficiency, while 
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character presupposes aspiration. Hence, an 
education for achievement and character must be- 
gin with the development of efficiency and as- 
piration.. In its turn, efficiency is the product of 
knowledge, judgment, and ambition, while aspira- 
tion is the product of sympathy, ideals, and in- 
spiration. 

Any successful attempt at education wherefore 
must be ultimately founded upon the development 
of these six qualities—knowledge, judgment, 
ambition, sympathy, ideals, and inspiration. 

The problem, thus far stated analytically, may 
be expressed synthetically in the following man- 
“ner :— . 


QUALITIES WHICH SHOULD BE DEVELOPED 
BY HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Individual Constitute in 
Qualities. the Present 


1. Knowledge. 
(Acquired 
facts.) 

2. Judgment. 
(Wisdom in 
decision.) 

3. Ambition. 
(The will to 
do.) 

1. Sympathy. 
(Harmony with 
beauty and 
humanity.) 

Ideals. 

(Ends - ulti- 
mately worthy.) 

3. Inspiration. 

(The will to 
strive.) 


Constitute in 
the Future 


Efficiency. Achievement. 


°~ 


Aspiration. Character. 


Here are set .down, first, the requisite, funda- 
mental qualities, with their immediate and future 
expressions. The first group of qualities in- 
volves effectiveness in industrial and constructive 
relations. The second group of qualities pro- 
vides effectiveness in personal and social relations. 
Combined, they constitute the goal of a well- 
rounded education. 
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A NOTEWORTHY PROJECT IN HIGHER EDU- 


CATION. 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


\ 


A real democracy must see that the chance for 
an elementary education is open to every man 
and woman. This is the first essential. But it is 
also .essential that there should be the amplest 
opportunity for every kind of higher education. 
The education of the mass, while the most impor- 
tant problem in democratic education, is in no 
way or shape by and of itself sufficient. 
Democracy comes short of what it should be just 
to the extent that it fails to provide for the excep- 
tional individual the highest kind of exceptional 
training; for democracy as a permanent world 
force must mean not only the raising of the gen- 
eral level but also the raising of the standards of 
excellence to which only exceptional individuals 
can attain. The table-land must be raised, but 
the high peaks must not be leveled down; on the 
contrary, they too must be raised. Highly im- 
portant though it is that the masons and brick- 
layers should be excellent, it is nevertheless a 
grave mistake to suppose that any excellence in 
the bricklayers will enable us to dispense with 
architects. 

In this country we have met better than in 
other countries the demand for general educa- 
tion, and there is now on foot a widespread and 
most useful and important agitation to better this 
type of general education by making it 
more practical, by making it more a train- 
ing of the average boy and girl for what 
that average boy or girl must do in after life. 
The higher technical schools carry out the same 
purpose on a more advanced scale. Law schools, 
medical schools, agricultural institutes, engineer- 
ing schools, and all similar.schools for technical 
training are being improved and are increasing in 
numbers. The average state university takes its 
students as soon as they leave the high schools 
and gives them a technical training as a prepara- 
tion for some professional or commercial career, 
and it does this on so large a scale and so suc- 
cessfully that the small, privately endowed col- 
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THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S CREED. 





We believe that God hath made of one blood all nations of men, and that we are His 
children, brothers and sisters all. We.are citizens of the United States, and believe our 
Flag stands for self sacrifice for the good of all the people. We want to be true citizens of 
this our city, and therefore will show our love for her by our works. 

Chicago does not ask us to die for her welfare; she asks us to live for her good, so to 
live and so to act that her government may be pure, her officers honest, and every home 
within her boundaries be a place fit to grow the best kind of men and women to rule over 


her.—Mary E. McDowell. 
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Jege of the old type cannot in this field compete 
successfully with its great state-aided rival. The 
large private universities, especially in the East, 
which have no state support, have been forced to 
meet this rivalry, and have been enabled to do so 
only by the extraordinary gifts which they have 
received from friends and alumni. Through 
itthese endowments new technical schools and pro- 
fessional and post graduate courses have been es- 
tablished in profusion, and it is this fact that en- 
ables Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, and 
certain other similar private institutions to per- 
form the work which the state universities also 
perform, by taking students from high schools 
and, graduating them equipped to pursue a tech- 
nical occupation. 

It is to meet the state of affairs thus created 
that Messrs. E. Parmalee Prentice, Ellsworth G. 
Lancaster, and William G. Thayer, of the class 
of 1885 at Amherst, have as a committee pre- 
pared a plan which they have submitted to the 
trustees of that college. Their report is one of 
the most noteworthy of recent educational docu- 
ments. In their opinion, Amherst at present has 
no place such as that which it filled fifty or even 
twenty-five years ago, when education was not of 
so technical a character, and when a college man 
was more representative of individual training 
and general culture than at present. As things 
are now, the high school fits for the university, 
and the university for the seiected calling. Am- 
herst, on the other hand, demands a preparation 
not within the tendencies of the high school, and 
gives a course of training which does not speci- 
ally fit a man for any particular calling. More- 
over, Amherst has not the means which will en- 
able it much longer to compete on their own 
terms against the state universities and huge 
privately endowed universities. Either Amherst 
must be content to occupy an entirely secondary 
position in the educational field, or else it ought 
to occupy a no less entirely separate and distinc- 
tive portion of that field. 

The three men who have signed the address 
then proceed to give the reasons why they believe 
that there is a distinctive field of the highest value 
which Amherst both can and ought to occupy. 
With equal boldness and wisdom, they advocate 
Amherst’s frankly taking the position that it 
does not intend to have anything to do with that 
type of education—necessarily, much the most 
popular type—the appraisal of which is_ purely 
commercial, the value of the training being meas- 
ured by the income it returns. They insist that, 
in addition to this more ordinary and usually 
more necessary form of training, there is another 
which should be undergone simply for the sake of 
learning and for the benefit of the state; the kind 
of training which will help in giving to the state 
the incalculable benefits of a literature of the 
first rank and statesmanship of the first rank. 
For this purpose they believe that Amherst, so 
far from diminishing the attention given to classi- 
cal training, should greatly increase it, modifying 
it from time to time, of course, to meet the de- 
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mands of modern scholarship; and that for this 
purpose Amherst’s aim should be to get the best 
teachers of the country in its own chosen field of 
work, and the ablest and most serious of the 
young men who desire to profit by such a course 
of teaching. They propose that Amherst shall 
frankly abandon the purely scientific part of 
collegiate work and stand for a liberal classical 
education, an education along the old lines, but 
better than could be obtained by the old methods; 
an education which will make Amherst of high 
value to the public by training statesmen and 
leaders of public thought in civics, in the history 
of government, in the development and signifi- 
cance of institutions, in the meaning of civiliza- 
tion. This education is, in Amherst, to be the 
substitute for the effort personally to equip a 
man for a trade. 

The committee is careful to explain that it does 
not advocate the elimination of the sciences nor 
advocate the unchanged classical course of fifty 
years ago. A knowledge of science is part of a 
liberal education; but the science is to be taught 
so as to turn out, not an engineer, a chemist, an 
electrician, a biologist, but a man of broad gen- 
eral scientific as well as of broad general 
classical training. The committee also ex- 
pressly disclaims any kind of criticism upon what 
is done by the average big university of to-day, 
and especially by the average state university. 
On the contrary, it explicitly recognizes the fact 
that technical education and trade education are 
essential to the work of the world, and that the 
vast development of the schools and universities 
in technical lines has been a public and urgent 
necessity. But it insists, and quite rightly, that 
this does not meet all the demands of the world, 
and that different institutions can, with profit to 
the public, turn their attention in different direc- 
tions. Its theory is that Amherst should stand 
for a cultural education, for one which will give 
breadth of view, which will fit a man not so much 
to be a leader in any one special calling as to be a 
leader of public thought; that the graduate of 
Amherst shall not be specially fitted for one voca- 
tion, but that his training shall have been such as 
to stand outside the straight line to pecuniary re- 
ward. There is room in our country for insti- 
tutions of every kind, and the need for highly 
efficient technical schools does not imply that 
there is any less need than formerly for the high- 
est and best type of classical education. 

Accordingly the committee states that, in its 
judgment, Amherst should now completely cease 
the effort to compete in technicai education with 
other institutions, and devote itself to the classi- 
cal field of education—to what were once called 
the “humanities” — and that in this field it should 
endeavor to take a position as a leader. To ac- 
complish this end, it advocates, first, that the 
faculty should be composed of the best teachers 
in the country for their chosen courses, and, sec- 
ond, that the body of students and the purpose 
and life of the college should be directed toward 
excellence in scholarship. The most funda- 
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mentally important part of the proposition is the 
proposal to stop all effort to increase the material 
equipment of the college, and, instead, to en- 
deavor to increase the infinitely more important 
intellectual equipment by very largely raising the 
salaries of the instructors. Not only is the com- 
mittee absolutely right in this proposition as re- 
gards Amherst, but what it says applies in only 
a less degree just as much to other institutions of 
learning. Altogether too much money has been 
put into bricks and mortar in our colleges com- 
pared to the amount that has been put into the 
salaries of the men who are to give the instruc- 
tion. A really good university should have 
among its professors not only good teachers, but 
men of creative and productive scholarship. 
There are many such now. But there ought to 
be many more. It is not necessary that teaching 
be made a_ conspicuously lucrative profession, 
but it is necessary that the compensation be not 
conspicuously low. A young man of ability with 
high ideals ought not to make money-making his 
first preoccupation. But he certainly and em- 
phatically ought to insist upon an adequate 
salary, one sufficient to support his family and to 
enable him to associate with his equals on equal 
terms. A successful professor in a prominent 
college should occupy a position that will com- 
pare well in dignity with the position achieved by 
success in other occupations. The very low 
salaries of our college instructors and professors 
represent a fundamental national evil. There 
should be a fundamental change, and, as the 
committee says, in order to bring about this 
fundamental change what is needed is not a slight 
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increase, but a radically new standard of com- 
pensation. If Amherst would take the lead, and 
in striking fashion inaugurate this new standard, 
that mere fact would at once give the college a 
commanding position of a unique kind. 

In conclusion, the committee urges, to carry 
out its policy:— 

(1) That the instruction given at Amherst 
College be a modified classical course. 

(2) That the degree of Bachelor of Science be 
abolished. 

(3) That the college adopt the deliberate 
policy of devoting all its means to the indefinite 
increase of teachers’ salaries. 

(4) That the number of students attending the 
college be limited. 

(5) That entrance be permitted only by com- 
petitive examination. 

I am by no means sure that this fifth provision 
is wise; and, in my judgment, the “classical 
course” should include also a wide sweep of gen- 
eral history and literature. But the propositions, 
taken together, represent a proposal which, 
though radical and startling in its novelty and in 
its utter divergence from the ordinary type of 
educational proposal, nevertheless, if put into ¢f- 
fect, will mean far-reaching benefit to our national 
life. If Amherst College is willing and able 
substantially to adopt the suggestion of the com- 
mittee, a great good will have been accomplished; 
and in any event the committee is to be congratu- 
lated for having so clearly set forth the principle 
which it is more essential for America than for 
any other nation effectually to realize-—The Out- 
look. 
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RICHEST SCHOOL DISTRICT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY A. E WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


Hibbing, Minnesota, is by far the wealthiest 
school district in the world. There are only 
eighty teachers in the district, only 2,100 children 
in school, with a valuation of $100,000,000. This 
school district pays one-eleventh of all the taxes 
of Minnesota. Duluth is a rich city, but its 
valuation, with 14,000 children enrolled, is only 
two-fifths that of Hibbing. 

The superintendent recently suggested the ad- 
visability of providing a playground, and a mem- 
ber of the board said: “Do we really need it? 
Aren't we going a little steep in expenses?” 

“Well,” replied the superintendent, “Hibbing 
pavs $17,000 toward the campus at the State 
University.” 

“That'll do,” said the board member, and the 
money was voted. The school district pays 
$100,000 as state school tax annually. 

It was the abundance of money that tempted 
Herbert Blair of the Duluth Normal school to 
cast a wistful glance toward Hibbing. He had 
never been an applicant for a superintendency, 
being distinctly a specialist in biology, with em- 
phasis upon geography. Others had their eyes 
on Hibbing. Others realized that there was 


limitless money at Hibbing, and, acording to re- 
port, there were one hundred good applicants 
for the: position. There were near fifty active 
candidates, with credentials and letters of com- 
mendation on file. There were many excellent 
men among them. The salary was one of the 
best in the state, and good men wanted it. Many 
of them came to see and to try to conquer. 

Several years ago a quiet man, well along in 
years, said: “Blair, if you should ever be a can- 
didate for a superintendency, present a scheme 
rather than credentials or recommendations.” 
From that time Mr. Blair began ,to evolve a 
“scheme” provided he ever did want to be a 
candidate. 

Hibbing had for him a magic charm, but he 
had neither credentials nor recommendations as 
a superintendent. He was and had always been 
a specialist. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, he met one of the 
board of education in Duluth and incidentally 
gave a vista of his “scheme.” 

A few days later the Hibbing board was in ses- 
sion with the names of those of the fifty whom 
they had not eliminated. They were so well 
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‘satisfied with so many of them that they had not 
settled down upon any one when the man whom 
Blair had met said: “I met Blair in Duluth the 
other day, and he has some new ideas.” After 
hinting at these ideas, they telephoned. him to 
come up. They all met him. He had not gone 
far into his “scheme” when they said: “Do you 
mind stepping into the other room for a few 
minutes?” and in less than thirty minutes from 
his coming before the board he was unanimously 
elected. 

The “scheme” worked. 

What was the scheme? Well, we do not care 
to go into that, but we do know how it is work- 
ing out. “If you have a lot of money, why not 
do something that cities are not doing that do 
not have money?” ‘That was the key to the 
situation. Why have “mere” teachers? When 
he went to Hibbing there were five college or 
normal school graduates out of eighty. 

Now there are thirty-six teachers who have had 
a normal school course plus a teachers’ college 
training. One kindergartner and one in each 
grade up to the fourth receives $1,100 or $1,200. 
She must be a graduate of some first-class normal 
school and of some university teachers’ college, 
with experience and personality. This teacher 
meets the other teachers of her grade every 
Saturday forenoon and goes over all of the 
specific work of the next week. She confers 
with them, gets and gives ideas. She also talks 
over the work of the week just passed. Super- 
intendent Blair meets each of these grade leaders 
during the week and makes his comments of ap- 
proval or otherwise only to the leader of the 
grade. 

There are nine small schools at the “Loca- 
tion” buildings with two or three rooms. In 
each of these he has a Teachers College man, 
starting him at $1,200. , 

It is interesting to see the way they do things 
at Hibbing. Mr. Blair had not been a super- 
intendent, and his “scheme” did not cover all de- 
tails. It was Monday, a week before schools 
‘were to open. The chairman of the board said: 
“You are planning for night schools?” 

“IT suppose so when winter comes.” 

“Oh, that'll never do. They must begin when 
the day schools do.” 

“What, Monday night?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Five nights in the week?” 

“Certainly, and thirty-eight weeks in the year.” 

“Well, now I'll fess up that I am not ready 
for night school work.” 

“Then get ready,” and that night Mr. Blair 
was on his way to Minneapolis, and the next 
night from there to Chicago, conferring with 
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those who had to do with night schools, and on 
Thursday he was back in Hibbing running an ad- 
vertisement in the papers, announcing the open- 
ing of night schools. He soon had thirty night 
schools. Some of these night schools are held 
from 3 to 5 p. m. for men on the night shift in the 
mines. 

Just before I was there one of the mines shut 
down unexpectedly. Immediately Mr. Blair tele- 
graphed to a Chicago teachers’ agency for extra 
teachers, and opened all-day schools for these 
night-school pupils and others of all ages. 

That is the way they do at Hibbing. And, in- 
cidentally, I may say that it is much the way they 
do at every city in the Iron Range, which is every- 
where simply wonderful. Everywhere there is 
all the money needed, and everywhere they want 
to see things a-doing. Every superintendent on 
the Range has a scheme for using money to ad- 
vantage. 
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BEAUTY. 


BY ALLEN F. WOOD, 
New Bedford. 


Beauty attracts the soul of man. 
pels it. 

Beauty lies in a refined expression of a high 
ideal. 

Beauty is manifest in the works of nature, as 
seen in a rugged landscape, in the billowy ocean, 
or in a brilliant sky. 

Beauty is alsb manifest in the refined expres- 
sions of literature, painting, and sculpture. 

Beauty as seen in nature is the creation of 
God, and it arouses in the human soul its loftiest 
emotions of admiration. 

Beauty as displayed in man’s best works of 
art is of a lower order, but, while it can never 
awaken such emotions as are aroused by views of 
God’s own handiwork, it nevertheless produces 
real pleasure, and, besides, ennobles the aspira- 
tions of all who appreciate it. 

Beauty enhances the value of everything man 
makes, and it should become his ambition to de- 
velop in himself the power to add this quality to 
all the products of his hands. 

Further and lastly, beauty in the environment 
of a person, especially in the period of his adoles- 
cence, has a marvelous power to transform his 
personality and increase his efficiency, and a 
great obligation, which should not be shunned, is 
therefore laid upon parents in their homes, and 
upon educators in the schools, to surround the 
young, as far as possible, with beautiful works of 
art, and to cultivate in them, in. this formative 
period of their lives, the highest ideals of man- 
hood and womanhood.—Art Catalog. 


Ugliness re- 
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Moral education is a process or aggregate of processes by which children and 
youth, through knowledge and choice, are brought to establish themselves in right living. 
The public schools are unceasingly active in their efforts to create standards of right 


living.—George H. Martin. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BARRIER REMOVED. 


[Special Correspondence.] 


An experiment that is exciting interest among 
progressive educators is being tried in the New- 
ton Technical High school. It is the belief of F. 
E. Spaulding, superintendent, that a school sys- 
tem should be made so flexible as to supply in the 
fullest degree the needs of the individual pupil. 
He believes that each pupil should be placed in 
the grade or class in which he can derive the 
greatest benefit; the school in which he can at- 
tain the most complete development ; 
the one which will make him the most 
valuable citizen. 

In carrying out this theory, the su- 
perintendent has taken into the techni- 
cal high school a group of about sev- 
enty-five pupils,—twenty-five boys and 
fifty girls, nearly all of them being 
from the eighth grade of the Newton 
schools; and the most of them being 
over-aged pupils, who probably would 
never reach the high school through 
the ordinary method of promotion 


from the grades. The most of these F. E. SPAULDING, 


are pupils of a moderate degree of 
ability, who, because of unfortunate home 
environment, frequent absences from school, 
sickness, and other causes, have slipped 
back in the grades until they were found in the 
eighth grade, at an age when they should have 
been in the second or third year of the high 
school. They could not be classed as defective, 
or degenerate, or in any way abnormal. They 
were simply normal boys and girls, without suf- 
ficient mental energy to overcome the handicap 
caused by unfavorable home conditions. 

Dr. Spaulding’s hope is that by giving these 
pupils the opportunity of taking some of the 
many courses in woodworking, sewing, cooking, 
design, and other manual work in the high school 
combined with a limited amount of so-called 
“academic” work, they may be aroused to a 
higher state of mental activity than they would 
otherwise reach. In a word, he hopes to make 
them better citizens through their work in the 
high school. 

As the boys were to be given a different course 
from the girls, they were placed in a room by 
themselves, and their studies are supervised by a 
man who is an expert in the study of boy nature. 
They have ten hours of work in their schoolroom 
each week; the rest of the time being given to 
the work in the shops and to manual training. 

Their studies are arithmetic, English, and civil 
government. All their work is as practical as it 
is possible to make it and is very closely corre- 
lated. In arithmetic, they work out the prob- 
lems arising from their work in the shop. They 
find the amount and the cost of the lumber re- 
quired and make out the bills, receipts, notes, and 
reckon interest as in actual life. 

In English, a collection of magazine articles 
upon events of current interest is kept on file 





Supt. Newton Schools. 


and properly indexed, and through these the boys 
have acquired some information regarding many 
of the topics of the day; and they can stand be- 
fore their class and discuss these topics in a man- 
ner that shows interest in the subjects and the 
possession of a fund of valuable ideas in regard 
to them. 

In their study of civil government special em- 
phasis is placed upon the city government, and 
they take pleasure in looking up topics 
in regard to the streets, lighting, tax- 
ation, etc., etc. Several of the boys 
are on the football team and some 
are in the school glee club. 

So far, no boy has utterly failed to 
grasp the many opportunities held 
out to him, and many of the boys 
have shown such improvement in en- 
ergy, concentration of effort, and 
mental alertness as to warrant the 
belief that they will remain creditable 
students of the: high school for sev- 
eral years. 

The girls also receive ten hours of 
academic work per week; their studies are com- 
mercial geography, personal hygiene, and house- 
hold sanitation, household accounts, and Eng- 
lish. 

The arithmetic is made up of such problems as 
the housewife would have to solve in the family. 

The geography work deals largely with the 
products and industries of our country, and the 
girls are taken to near-by manufacturing plants, 
and all the work is made as concrete as possible. 
A reflectoscope talk each Monday sums up the 
work of the week. A geographical museum has 
been started which has recently received a con- 
tribution of about one hundred minerals, through 
the courtesy of Senator Lodge. 

In the work in English, there is much practical 
work in letter-writing; some of the best poems 
are memorized, and each pupil gives a report 
each week upon some book that she is reading, 
from a list furnished by the teacher. 

In cooking, the girls render valuable help in 
preparing the excellent lunches served to the pu- 
pils; all of the food served in the lunch-room be- 
ing prepared by the pupils of the household eco- 
nomics department. 

In their work in dressmaking and sewing, the 
girls make many articles of wearing apparel, and, 
also, articles needed for the use of the department 
of household economics. They learn the differ- 
ent fabrics and textiles, and are taught how to 
use the sewing machine. 

In design, their work is very practical and they 
prepare designs that may be used on. shirtwaists, 
cushions, doilies, and many other articles. Their 
work in the department of household economics 
and design gives them training in habits of neat- 
ness, order, and economy that will be invaluable 
to them all through life. 
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The boys’ shop work is also made entirely prac- 
tical. They make objects that are actually used 
in the schoolroom, such as towel racks, stands, 
bookcases, etc. 

It seems safe to say, after a careful study of 
the work of these pupils whom we have been con- 
sidering, that the experiment of re- 
moving the barriers from the high 
school in order to admit them to the 
opportunities afforded there, have 
been entirely successful. There has 
been no conflict of courses, or of 
classes; no lowering of the conven- 
tional high school standard. What 
has been done is simply this: A num- 
ber of pupils have been placed in an 
environment where they have received 
advantages that they could not other- 
wise have secured. These boys and 
girls have welcomed the opportunity 
and are “making good.” 
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are not pursuing a classical, a scientific, or even a 
conventional general course. They are doing 
far better; they are pursuing a course made for 
them. It is a high school course, and they are 
high school pupils. Note the significance of this. 
A handful of boys and girls, that, according to. 
traditional standards, have not the 
slightest claim even for a moment’s con- 
sideration as candidates for admission 
to any high school, not only gain en- 
trance and cordial welcome to a high 
school that gives abundant promise of 
becoming a school second to none, but 
they compel a share of the best 
thought of principals and teachers in 
constructing and adopting courses of 
study and practical work that will be 
of greatest advantage to them. Truly, 
here is most encouraging evidence of 
the possibility, the practicability of 


IRVING 0. PALMER, loosening the grip of the traditional 


| Principal Technical High School. . . aiid 
In a recent address Superintendent Principal Technical High School. o-hanism of organization and of 


Spaulding spoke of this work as follows:— 

“It is confidently believed that much more can 
be done for these pupils in this high school than 
it would be possible to do for them in the gram- 
mar school. And they are here. True, they 
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courses of study fixed as though cast in 
a mould, in spite of many so-called elec- 
tives, and doing for the individual pupil that 
which is best for him.” 
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A PLAYGROUND CREED. 


BY HENRY 


S. CURTIS, 


Worcester. 


Playgrounds should be provided for schools as 
follows :— 

A. For each city school, one entire block. 

B. For each rural or village school, from two 
to ten acres. 

C. For each high school, from five to fifteen 
acres, . 

We believe that at least one hour of organized 
play should be made a part of the daily curricu- 
lum of all classes below the fifth grade, without 
lengthening the school day. 

We believe that school yard playgrounds 
should be equipped with a certain minimum of 
suitable apparatus, and open for the play of the 
children during the school intermissions, after 
school, on Saturday, and during the summer va- 
cation, under the supervision of a competent 
play leader. 

We believe that team games, such as volley 
ball and indoor baseball, should be especially en- 
couraged among the boys and girls, that an ef- 
fort should be made to maintain tournaments in 
these events, and that there should be some 
competent well-paid official in charge of the 
general athletics in each school system, with a 
view to securing the general participation of all 
pupils in such forms of outdoor activities as are 
suiiable to their ages and sexes. 

We believe in the larger use of school build- 
ings for various public purposes, and that (a) 
large new schools in congested sections should 
always be provided with an auditorium that can 
be used for lectures and other public purposes; 


(b) that school gymnasia and swimming pools 
should be so placed that they can be used by the 
public at night, as well as by the children during 
the day; and (c) that certain of ‘these schools in 
each city should be maintained during the year as 
recreation centres, and suitable activities en- 
couraged. 

We believe that, inasmuch as statistics seem 
to show that play has already become the larg- 
est school subject, that normal training in play 
should be a part of the regular work in every 
normal school, and that all normal students, so 
far as possible, should be required to take a part 
of their practice in teaching on the playground 
itself. 

We believe that play is no less necessary for 
country children than for city children, and that 
games and athletics should be encouraged in the 
country as well as in the city. 

We believe that some provision for the play 
of little children less than five years of age should 
always be made by the parents in the yards of 
the houses, where such yards exist. 

We believe that adequate playgrounds, -super- 
vised by competent play directors, may become 
the most helpful influence for improvement in all 
orphan asylums, reformatories, and other insti- 
tutions for children and that such provisions 
should be insisted upon, as a part of the equip- 
ment of all such institutions receiving public 
money. 

One of the greatest difficulties under which the 
play movement is laboring at present is the lack 
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of adequately-trained workers. Institutes are 
more necessary for play workers than for the 
regular teachers, in proportion, as play workers 
are less trained and developments are more 
rapid in the play field; therefore, all playground 
systems should hold institutes for a longer or 
shorter period each year, and state universities 
should be urged to offer extension work of this 
character. 

Inasmuch as the playground director is con- 
stantly imitated by the children, he or she should 
be, first of all, a person of attractive personality 
and general refinement. 

The woman director should have a_ general 
knowledge of the games of small children, of 
story-telling, industrial work, folk-dancing, ath- 
letics suitable for girls, pageantry and amateur 
dramatics, physical examinations, and first aid to 
the injured. She should have the point of view 
of the social worker. She should command a 
salary at least equal to a teacher of the same ex- 
perience. 

The man director should have a_ technical 
knowledge of games suitable for boys and men, 
and be a competent umpire of such games. He 
should be a good disciplinarian and understand 
physical examinations and first aid. He should 
have the point of view of the social worker. He 
should command a salary at least equal to that 
of a teacher of the same experience. 

The supervisor of playgrounds should under- 
stand all of the activities going on, both for the 
girls and the boys, and besides, he must be able 
to plan a playground system, to secure suitable 
equipment and surfacing, and to so organize and 
supervise the activities as to obtain results. He 
will have nearly all of the children of | the city 
under his charge, in a relationship which is not 
less important than that of the superintendent of 
schools, and he should have a position and salary 
comparable to that of the superintendent of 
schools. 
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PENCIL POINTS FOR TEACHERS. 


A screw is hard to put into oak, but it stays 
put. Some minds are like oak. Be patient. 

When the steps are right, most people will 
reach the top. So with methods and pupils. 

A light indoors gives a little radiance through 
the windows; outdoors it is the centre of a 
sphere, which seems to be an argument for par- 
ents’ meetings. 

Some teachers cannot write as good an article 
as they blue-pencil for a pupil. Try it. 

So long as human nature remains human, the 
good, the ordinary, and the bad boy will come to 
us. Our aim must be, so to arrange work and 
discipline that the boys of the second and third 
classes will be found in the first class when they 
go forth and leave us behind. 

The educational path is often strewn with the 
stones and brambles of criticism. The wise 
teacher examines herself to find why they are 
there. The foolish teacher frowns at and chides 
the ones who put the obstacles in the way. One 
is hailed as a success. The other is transferred 
every now and then. 

Ideal conditions make angels of us all. 


—John L,. Shroy. 
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LOS ANGELES SPECIAL ROOMS. 


No city is dealing with special students more 
successfully than is Los Angeles. Assistant Su- 
perintendent M. C. Bettinger has had his hand 
on this work from its inception and Ernest. J. 
Lickley, the supervisor of this work, is as dis- 
tinct a genius and master in this work as is Wil- 
liam R. George, Judge Lindsey, or John E. 
Gunckel in his specialty. After studying with 
care both the work and its results 1 am. im- 
mensely impressed with it all. On another page 
in this issue we give a letter which Mr. Bettinger 
wrote an inquirer. It gives several features of 
the work most satisfaetorily. A. E. W. 








THE TERRACES, MAMMOTH HOF SPRINGS, YELLOWSTONE PARK 
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No. 150 THE STANHOPE EDITION Price 8 cents 


EIGHT FAMOUS CHORALS 
(A. Capella) 
Sopr. I, II, and Alto. Bass ad lib. 


Morning Song 


Rev. ISAAC WATTS, 1674 GERMAN CHORAL, 1690 
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Once more, my soul, the ris -ing day Sa - lutes thy wak-ing eyes! 
we more,my voice,thy trib- ute pay To him who rules the skies! 
And we will mag-ni - fy his name, Our tongues shall speak his praise. 
Whose hand sup-ports our mor- tal frame Thro’ all our pass-ing days. 
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Day un- to day his name re - peats;The night re-news the sound ___ 
Great God, let all our hours be Thine While we en -joy the light, 
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Thro’ all the heavn on which he -sits And rolls the sea - sons round. 
Then shall our sun in_ smiles de.- cline, And bring a pleas - ant night. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH 


THE PROLOGUE TO CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 
TALES.— (L) 

I. The background of history during the life 
of Chaucer. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was born sometime in the 
decade 1330-1340, probably nearer the end than 
the beginning. The date of his death we know— 
the first of the fifteenth century—1400. The 
fourteenth century was an important one to the 
world at large, and of deepest significance to 
England. Chaucer’s life, as we have seen, cov- 
ered about two-thirds of this century; and his ex- 
perience, as we shall see, led him abroad—to 
France and Italy—at various times, circumstances 
which ‘brought him in touch with the awakened 
impulse both of religion and intellectual intelli- 
gence, where that impulse was most vital. 

France, during Chaucer’s lifetime, was occu- 
pied with the Hundred Years’ war. The battles 
of Crecy and Poitiers were fought while Chaucer 
was still a youth, but he was just coming of age 
when the peace of Bretigny was signed, and he 
was old enough to appreciate the importance of 
the terms which forced Edward III. to surrender 
the English claim to the crown of France. Dur- 
ing Chaucer’s early manhood the aging hands of 
Edward III. were loosing their hold upon Eng- 
lish French possessions, one by one—drawn 
steadily away by the stronger hands of Charles V. 
and his general, Du Guesclin, until only Calais, 
Bordeaux, and Bayonne’ remained. These 
events meant not merely losing and getting, but 
the organization of the kingdom of England on 
English soil and the kingdom of France within 
her own boundaries. In both countries an in- 
tensely national spirit, a spirit that found itself in 
the century before Chaucer came, was being 
fostered, and was deepening in the under strata 
of the nation’s life—the life of the common peo- 
ple. 

Although busied with war, and in England 
busied with government, into both France and 
England the influence of the Renaissance was 
finding its way. But before the Renaissance ap- 
peared, particularly during Chaucer’s early life, 
chivalry reached its highest glory—the time of 
“the verray parfit gentil knight” and the courte- 
ous young squire who “carved beforn his fader at 
the table.” England and France were represen- 
tative countries of the institution of chivalry; it 
was a part of the national spirit in each realm, ere 
that spirit had permeated the lower ranks and in- 
spired them with independence. Chaucer was an 
intensely national poet, and also a deep lover of 
chivalry; in his poetry perhaps better than any- 
where else we see how chivalry was one with the 
national spirit. 

In Italy in the fourteenth century Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio were making the vernacu- 
lar, a literary language, and were writing to and 
for the people in their own tongue. Chaucer 
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was sent to Italy the year before Petrarch died, 
and probably met him at Florence. In Italy, as 
in England and France, the national spirit 


‘burned. Petrarch particularly longed for a re- 


vival of the whilom glories of Rome. But we 
do not look to Italy at this time for the _spirit- 
making as in France and England, a united 
organized nation. Milan was an imperial city; 
Venice was a republic, ruled by its Council of 
Ten; but more rather than less imperial than 
Milan in its wealth and gorgeousness, mistress as 
it was of the Mediterranean, and controlling the 
Oriental trade. Florence was growing steadily 
to the height of its power under the Medici. In 
the papal states the struggle between the 
papacy and the empire had caused the downfall 
of the last of the mediaeval popes, Boniface 
VIII., and the papacy was now feudal tenant of 
Philip IV. of France, with the head of the church 
set up at Avignon. When Chaucer knew Italy 
it was during the Babylonish captivity, and on 
the eve of the Great Schism, and a divided church. 
Naples was passing from Anjou to Aragon, and 
Sicily was Aragon’s cousin-german, so to speak. 

History in Germany and Holland was most im- 
portant in the strengthening power of the towns. 
During the fourteenth century the great medi- 
aeval leagues were forming. The Hanseatic 
League of Germany was growing out of a mer- 
cantile into a_ political confederation, with a 
federal power of taxation and military service. 
The independence of Germany rested in the 
cities ; the emperor’s power was far from firm and 
centralized, but Charles’s Golden Bull was em- 
phasizing the position of the great counties and 
princes of the church. 

Flanders, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres had be- 
come almost royal through the wealth accruing 
from the manufacture of wool. The importance 
of this in English history we know well—how 
they turned from their feudal lord, the Count of 
Flanders, and sought the aid of England; and 
how England turned suddenly from raising corn 
to raising wool, and so came into conflict with 
France. 

The importance to Chaucer of the friendship 
between England and Holland is sweet and inti- 
mate, for Chaucer married Philippa, who was 
also a lady of the English court and well-beloved, 
we understand, by Philippa, wife of Edward III. 

Edward’s marriage, occurring shortly before 
Chaucer’s birth, had turned the tide of English 
history, industrial and political, into a new and 
significant course. This marriage, uniting Eng- 
land and Flanders, changed England from an 
agricultural into a manufacturing or grazing 
country, and so developed an entirely. new na- 
tional life and interest. Adam no longer delved, 
but hurried with Eve to spinning. And when the 
first campaigns of the Hundred Years’ war to- 
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SAN FRANCISCO MEETING. 


San Francisco is to do something wholly excep- 
tional for the National Education Association. 








The hotels are the best ever enjoyed by the asso- 
ciation. The rates will not be raised. This is 
absolute and genuine. Single rooms with bath 
can be had at-rates never before known. 

State headquarters can be had at the Palace or 
the St. Francis at regular rates. This has never 
been true before. 

The St. Francis will be the official head- 
quarters. The Palace will be the headquarters 
for California. One is as well located as the 
other. Each is the limit of elegance. No equally 
good hotel has ever been the headquarters of 
the N. E. A. The rates are less than have been 
paid in other cities for much less desirable ac- 
commodations. The two are so vast that all who 
are accustomed to stay at headquarters can be 
accommodated. 

The Fairmont is the equal of either, and is bet- 
ter than anything ever enjoyed elsewhere. It is 
the only hotel of that class on the American plan 
in this country. 

Nearby are twenty hotels as good as_head- 
quarters have usually been, and at much less 


rates. 
The halls are grouped in a convenient way. 
They are abundant, adequate, and attractive. 
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The committee of arrangements is leaving 
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nothing undone that can be done for the comfort 
and delight of the teachers. 


————————+#- 0-0 -0- o-0— 
LIBRARY-GYMNASIUM. 


Utah, that is leading in as many uplift move- 
nients as any state in the Union, is making a 
noble effort to have a library and gymnasium in 
every city and important town in the state. 

The library-gymnasium is a distinctly new in- 
stitution, having been provided for by the Utah 
legislature in 1907. Its aim is to redeem the 
waste places among the youth of the community ; 
to take care of the schoolless boy, and reinforce 
the schools, the home, the church; to provide a 
new centre of refinement and education for old 
and young, for rich and poor. 

The public library has not met the conditions, 
nor have its achievements been at all adequate. 

Railroad station loafers and livery stable idlers 
-and street corner gangs breed all sorts of per- 
sonal and social mischief. They breathe an air 
of vulgarity, mischief, smuttiness, cigarettes, sin- 
ful and even criminal suggestions. They all 
feed the saloons. ‘ 

The public library and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association have not perceptibly lessened 
these loafers, idlers, and gangs. 

To draw in this class, it was suggested by the 
Utah leaders that a gymnasium be added to the 
library. “It is a strange boy, indeed, who will 
not go far to see a game, to swim, or to have a 
chat with cheery companions. Let the path to 
these attractions lead through a_ well-lighted 
reading room, where good books and good 
magazines invite them, and while the boy waits 
for his turn at the swimming pool or for a game, 
he may start a reading habit that will bless his 
whole life. At any rate, he will at least be in a 
clean, wholesome atmosphere—off the streets— 
out of thé poisonous influences of the saloon.” 

Think of this new institution:— 

As a home for the street boys. 

As a social centre for wholesome fun for all, 
where even parents can mingle with their chil- 
dren in play. 

As a new institution that aims to school the 
schoolless. 

As a supplement to the schools. 

As a place to which the worthy stranger within 
our gates may go to read and rest. 

As a headquarters for the literary and athletic 
activities of the community. 

As a help to the home and the church in all their 
efforts to uplift young and old. 

As a new centre of refining influences for the 
betterment and blessing of the community that 
maintains it. 

Let it gather about it everything to attract and 
cultivate and inspire the mind and soul. 

Shall Utah have a monopoly of this glorious 
idea of uniting with the free public library a free 
gymnasium with its pure and wholesome swim- 
ming pool the year round? 
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A HIGH SCHOOL DANGER. 


It is a noble high school effort that results in 
getting a boy or girl to go to college, but there 
are teachers who literally drive four students out 
of the high school while getting one to go to col- 
lege. This is no scare-crow. It is a real danger. 
There are spirited boys who prefer not to re- 
main four years in the high school than to stay 
there under the ban of being “second-class” fel- 
lows. A high school education is a_ great 
achievement for any young man. It must be 
possible to urge one boy to go to college without 
discounting the desirability of a full high school 
education. To hold all you have is a greater 
accomplishment than to send forward a few. 

aaa a — OOF O-G=8> 
BOSTON’S SABBATICAL YEAR. 

Teachers who have completed seven years of 
service in the Boston public schools may have 
what is known as Sabbatical leave for one year 
for study and travel on practically half pay; that 
is to say, one four-hundredth of the annual salary 
of the teacher is deducted for each school day’s 
absence. Likewise, Sabbatical leave may be had 
by a teacher for rest, under the same conditions, 
if she has completed twenty years of service in 
the city. The same teacher may have such leave 
more than once, but not oftener than once in 
eight years for study and travel. It will be evi- 
dent that a case would be rare indeed where 
a teacher would be in the service long enough to 
obtain Sabbatical leave for rest more than once, 
as such leave could be had only once in twenty- 
one consecutive years. 

Teachers who are given this Sabbatical leave 
are required to file with the secretary of the 
school committee an agreement in writing, bind- 
ing them to remain in the service of the Boston 
public schools for three years after the expira- 
tion of such leave of absence, or in case of resig- 
nation within said three years, to refund to the 
city such proportion of the amount paid them 
for the time included in the leave of absence as 
the unexpired portion of said three years may 
bear to the entire three years. The provisions 
of this agreement do not apply to resignation on 
account of ill health, with the consent of the 
board, nor to resignation at the request of the 
board. 

Teachers who are out on Sabbatica! leave are 
required to report in writing to the superintend- 
ent, from time to time, as to the manner in which 
they are employing their leave of absence. If, at 
any time, a teacher fails to make such report or 
shows evidence of not employing her leave for 
the purpose for which it was granted, the superin- 
tendent is given the power by the regulations to 
terminate that leave. 

The number of teachers who have been granted 
Sabbatical leave, under the present regulations, 
has been as follows: 1906, twenty-eight; 1907, 
thirty-four ; 1908, twenty-nine; 1909, twelve; 1910, 
to date, twenty-three. 

In proportion to the number of teachers em- 
ployed by the city this number of leaves does not 
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appear very formidable on paper, but judging 
from the written reports which have been re- 
ceived since I have come into this office, it is my 
belief that Sabbatical leave has been a gteat bene- 
fit to most of the teachers who have taken advan- 
tage of it. In some cases, had it not been taken 
advantage of, an early retirement from the service 
would doubtless have been necessary. In others, 
the opportunity has been so improved that the 
teacher on leave has been able to come back into 
the service and obtain a higher grade of certifi- 
cate whereby she has secured promotion to a 
higher rank, 
ees oe ot ee Te Ee 
SAN FRANCISCO RATES. 


All lines west of Chicago have made a one- 
fare round-trip rate with a longer range of dates 
given than ever before, and the entire summer for 
remaining upon the coast. 

There is choice of routes returning, choice of 
any route between San Francisco or Los Angeles 
and Chicago without extra cost, and via Portland 
for a slight extra charge. 

Stop-overs may be had at any point west of 
Chicago returning. 

Rates have already been made by two lines 
for one fare for the round trip from Boston and 
other New England points, and it is probable that 
all roads will fall in line so that one fare may be 
secured from any part of the United States or 
Canada. 

—— ——__~- ——- —-#-@-0-@-0-@-0 == 


HOLYWOOD. 


A more interesting group of high school build- 
ings cannot be found than those at Holywood. 
Eight miles from the city of Los Angeles, and 
still within the city,—a pearl within the munici- 
pality—is “Holywood the Beautiful.” The high 
school numbers but a trifle above 400, and yet 
these noble 400 have every luxury that the latest 
in architectural science and pedagogical skill can 
provide. 

There are four high school buildings in the 
group, simple and harmonious in architectural de- 
sign. The administration and classical building 
has the centre of the stage. Second in promi- 
nence is the Auditorium, with rooms for music 
and language. Then there is the building for 
household arts, and, lastly, the building for 
manual arts and the gymnasium. 

These buildings occupy a lot with twelve acres 
devoted to playgrounds, athletics, outdoor 
sports, school gardens, and agricultural oppor- 
tunities. 

The spirit, purpose, and professional skill are 
in every way equal to the conditions, equipment 
and appointments. 
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DEARTH OF TEACHERS. 


A leading state educational official -of one of 
the largest states in the Union recently said that 
dearth of teachers is universal, and that officials 
must adapt their standards to the necessities of 
the case, content if they can get those who can 
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teach a good school. “The important thing is 
to know what is important in our standards, to 
know where to yield theory to necessity and 
where not to yield.” Meditate on these things, 
superintendents and school boards. 

——_____—— —0- @-0-@-0-@-0- 


HIGH SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


No incidental school subject is more locally 
vexatious than the question of one session or 
two. In the East the one-session plan is well 
nigh universal. There has never been any ap- 
preciable movement to change it. The argu- 
ment is simple and direct. No city in New Eng- 
land, except Boston, and few cities in the Middle 
states have more than one high school. This 
makes distances long and eliminates the possi- 
bility of going home at the noon hour. Asa 
rule, also, teachers are more likely to live at long 
distances from the school, and could not go home 
for luncheon. It is also true that high school stu- 
dents do most of their studying at home, and, 
incidentally, baseball, football, and basket ball 
practice need daylight. There are other inci- 
dental advantages, but these have come to make 
the one session attractive and well nigh universal 
in the East. In the West this practice is not so 
general. They are more likely to have east, 
west, north, and south side high schools, so that 
the distances are less. Home study is not as 
popular in the West as in the East. Opposition 
to interscholastic games is also greater, and “‘ex- 
pert” supervision in the West is more likely to 
want teachers and pupils to work more hours. 

We are often asked for an opinion upon the 
matter. Our view of the situation is that there 
is no great principle involved, that it is rarely 
worth while to bid for trouble by changing from 
either practice. There is sure to be a lot of 
trouble for any superintendent who goes from 
one session to two. Teachers and _ students 
rarely accept the situation gracefully, and parents 
are almost equally out of conceit with so revolu- 
tionary a domestic upheaval as this implies. The 
schools are sufficiently autocratic at the best, and 
the wishes of parents cannot be consulted often, 
and this is likely to be more and more true as 
supervision becomes more nearly expert. lf 
there are opportunities, without sacrificing 
principle, to meet the wishes of parents, it is the 
part of wisdom to heed the home. 
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SCHOOLROOM FREEDOM. 


Of all illustrations of free and natural life in 
school, I have seen nothing quite so satisfactory 
as at Ely, Minnesota, during the sewing hour for 
- girls and the wood work in the fourth and 
fifth grades. I would like a picture of the 
sewing class in its own classroom. The girls 
were sitting on the desks with their feet in the 
chairs when their work required more room than 
the desk seats afforded. A happier, more home- 
like bunch of girls I never saw, and their work 
was artistic and more individual than is usual in 
school work. The sewing class does much work 


for charity, making every little while a lot of 
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things, such as aprons, towels, nightdresses, and 
chemises, for little children in poor homes. 

The domestic science class also has a philan- 
thropic side. This year, after the state fair, 
where they won the silver cup as leaders of the 
state, they gave away to the poor people canned 
fruit to the value of more than $150. 


,’ 





HIGH SCHOOL BUNGALOWS. 

Pasadena, eight years ago, built an elegant 
new high schoolhouse for 450 students which 
seemed to be sufficient for all time. Already 
there are nearly a thousand, and the surplus is 
taken care of in part in four four-room bungalows 
in the four corners of the yard. These sixteen 
bungalow rooms, though a poor apology for ele- 
gant schoolrooms, are far ahead of any other 
possible extemporized accommodations. 

A SLR Sa: FEE RS 

Twenty-five years ago there were 72,000 fra- 
ternity men in the United States. Now there are 
270,000. There are 1,700 chapters in the various 
colleges and universities, and 1,100 of them own 
or rent chapter houses, — 





Municipal dance halls are demanded by organ- 
izations of good people in many cities. It is 
shocking to some other people. That the use 
and abuse of dancing is to be re-considered is 
quite apparent. 


There is no question in any intelligent com- 
munity that a teacher must spend much more to 
get ready tor her work than ten years ago. 


Of 32,192 living alumni of Harvard University, 
5,500 are practicing law, 12,800 live in Massachu- 
setts, and 5,361 live in Boston. 


“I. U.” are meaningless letters, used alike for 
Indiana University, [Illinois University, lowa Uni- 
versity, and Idaho University. 

Germany started its first open-air school in 
1904; London opened its first in 1907; the United 
States, at Providence, in 1908. 

Massachusetts requires that means of prevent- 
ing tuberculosis shall be taught in all public 
schools. 


One of the highest arts in professional teach- 
ing is the right teaching of the history of educa- 
tion. 

Vocational training may emphasize selfishness 
unless inspiration to altruism is equally empha- 
sized. 

A frown cannot enter heaven. It was born in 
the other place, and is only welcome there. 

Pull has never counted for so little in educa- 
tion as to-day. For this let all give thanks. 

The large cities were never so uniformly edu- 
cationally progressive as now. 

Don't be tempted to put the teachers into poli- 
It is vicious advice. 

A. I. L., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. 
San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE APPROACHING SESSION. 

It is expected that President Taft will confine 
his message to Congress, at the opening of the 
special session on April 4, to two questions,— 
reciprocity with Canada and the creation of a 
permanent tariff board. Whether Congress will 
content itself within these limitations is, however, 
another question. Some of the Democratic lead- 
ers are eager to get at the work of tariff revision, 
and they are not inclined to put it off, in spite of 
intimations that hasty attempts in that direction 
will run up against an executive veto. As to 
schedule K, the woolen schedule, which is most 
complained of, President Taft shares the convic- 
tion that it is an iniquitous schedule. He be- 
lieves that it should be revised, but that it should 
be at the regular session, after the tariff board 
has had an opportunity to investigate and report. 
The more conservative Democratic leaders are 
inclined to think that nothing is to be gained by 
precipitating the whole tariff issue at the special 
session; and they may be able to hold in check 
the more radical members of their party. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 

The suggestion of a general arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, to 
cover every possible subject of dispute, the “na- 
tional honor” not excluded, which was first made 
by President Taft just a year ago, is being given 
definite shape through direct negotiations be- 
tween the two governments. How far these ne- 
gotiations have progressed may be inferred from 
the recent official admission in the House of Com- 
mons that Japan had been consulted in the mat- 
ter. The general proposal is that all questions 
which may arise between the United States and 
Great Britain shall be submitted for settlement, 
in the first instance, to international commissions, 
which shall make reports to their respective gov- 
ernments in the form of awards. In the event of 
disagreement, the questions shall be submitted 
to the international court at The Hague, or to an 
international court of arbitral justice, if such a 
tribunal shall be established. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAY. 

These negotiations recall the failure of the 
Olney-Pauncefote arbitration treaty fourteen 
years ago. This treaty was rejected by the Sen- 
ate by a majority of three votes. The difficulty 
was that the Senate was not willing to forego its 
constitutional prerogative to advise and consent 
to internafional agreements and awards, and 
therefore would not sanction any arrangement 
which would bring about arbitration automati- 
cally. But a general arbitration treaty, the effec- 
tiveness of which depended upon the willingness 
of the Senate to agree to its application in par- 
ticular cases would, obviously, be no treaty at 
all. The present negotiations, it is understood, 
contemplate that the Senate shall have the right 
to accept or reject the report of the commissions 
created to pass upon disputes, with a later appeal 
to the higher court of arbitration, whose decision 


would be binding, with or without the consent of 
the Senate. 


THE CHICAGO ELBOTION. 


Extraordinary interest attaches to the city elec- 
tion in Chicago on April 4. The nominations 
were effected through the application for the first 
time of the direct primary system. The candi 
dates are Professor Charles E. Merriam, Re- 
publican, and Carter H. Harrison, Democrat; 
but national party lines count for nothing in the 
contest. What Mr. Harrison stands for is suffi- 
ciently clear from his former administration; all 
the saloonists, dive-keepers, and heelers are en- 
thusiastic in his support and with reason, for they 
know their man. The forces of non-partisan- 
ship, of good government, of law and order are 
behind Professor Merriam, and the issues are as 
clear-cut as they often come to be in municipal 
politics. The registration comes near being the 
largest on record. It is nearly 424,000 as against 
400,000 at the last Presidential election. 

A POSSIBLE TRUCE. 


The Asquith ministry, it is intimated, will give 
up the attempt to pass the veto bill before the 
coronation, in order that the coronation festivi- 
ties may not be disturbed by a bitter struggle in 
parliament. If it determines upon this course, 
it by no means follows that it will give any heed 
to suggestions of compromise. Up to the pres- 
ent time, it is to be noticed, all the suggestions 
of compromise have come from the other side; 
and they are of a character which betrays a good 
deal of confusion and divided counsels. But the 
tone of the dominant party is one of unfaltering 
resolution and a cheerful confidence that it is able 
to accomplish everything it has set out to do. 

THE BIBLE TERCENTENARY. 

It is just three hundred years since the first 
publication of the “authorized,” or King James L., 
version of the English Bible, and the anniversary 
is being widely observed in English-speaking 
countries. In England the month of March was 
settled upon for the celebrations; and one inci- 
dent of them was the formal presentation of a 
specially-bound copy of the Bible to King George 
and the delivery by the king of a notably eloquent 
speech in praise of the grand simplicity and 
beauty of the version. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that, in spite of some inaccuracies of ren- 
dering, corrected in the revised version’ of 1885, 
the old version holds its ground, and the revised 
version, which was expected to displace it, is 
used chiefly for comparison, criticism, and liter- 
ary study. 

THE PLAGUE IN INDIA, 

The frightful mortality attending the spread 
of the pneumonic plague in China has naturally 
distracted the attention of the world from the 
ravages of the plague in India. In that unhappy 
country the plague long ago ceased to be a pass 


[Continued onjpage 363.) 
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gether with the scourge of the Black Death, 
which followed the army back from France, had 
taken many of the sowers and reapers from the 
fields, England discarded feudalism, and awoke to 
a new sense of national life, in which the people 
were a power. All readers of English history 
know well how the peasants flocked to the cities 
to earn & more independent living and _ higher 
profits than labor in the fields provided; how then 
began the struggle between capital and labor; and 
how jealousy of wealth and the independence of 
the day’s wage opened many eyes to a sense of 
social wrongs; how William Langland lifted up his 
voice to a sincere and effectual voice of the peo- 
ple, to say the least; how Wycliffe, the church- 
man, loving the poor better than favor, spoke in 
high places—even the University of Oxford— 
against spiritual wickedness in high places of his 
own rank and profession, and put the Bible in 
their own language into the hands of the poor, 
that they might read and find comfort and 
light. 

During these same years, which were the years 
of the first half of Chaucer’s life, deeper changes 
still were passing over England. Both the 
burghers and the peasantry were learning that 
the populace had more ruling power than the 
king, when they chose to assert it. The king 
might levy taxes, but the people found a way to 
resist them, being no longer dependent on the 
land alone for living. The towns were learning 
more and more how much the king would yield 
for sake of revenue to fight the French; and 
parliament, sitting now for the first time in Eng- 
lish history in two houses, learned the lesson 
taught Edward’s great-grandfather by Simon de 
Montfort, that the representative government of 
England could make the king bound to respect its 
wishes. 

Edward III., however, being wise and _ politic, 
and having, moreover, a good heart, in which was 
ample place for the welfare of his people, as well 
as the satisfaction of his own personal gratifica- 
history during the first half of 
silent 


tion, English 
Chaucer's life was one of. deep, 
moving to the issues which came in with Richard 
Il. Richard had not the policy of Edward, and 
regard for his people he had absolutely none. 
Under Richard the burdens of the people be- 
came wrongs intolerable, and their new-found 
power burst out in revolt. The church and the 
nobles made common cause in retaliation, but at 
the same time the conditions against which the 
peasants revolted appeared to be not only the 
burdens of oppression and poverty, but the evils 


fc yrces, 


existing in the pampered lives of the oppressors, 

to whom their labor ministered. 
So the new national spirit 

only the spirit of independence, and the freedom 


sprang from not 


of man no longer linked to the soil, but a sense of 
Chaucer, who was 


wrongs in church and state. 
deeply in sympathy with the national spirit, who 
felt its influence upon both the upper and the 
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lower classes, imbued his work with it, repre- 
senting both the people in its spirit and the spirit 
in the people. 
+ 9-0 0-9-0. 
Jocose Pedagogy.—(IX.) 


BY MARY A. STILLMANs 


THE SLY FOX. 








I know why Reynard leaves his home, 
He has a brush but not a comb; 

So when he wants to fix his hair 

And make himself quite debonair. 
Around my chicken coop he’ll roam 
And help himself to Rooster’s comb. 
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OBSERVATION LESSON HINT. 


BY MARY ELLASON COTTING. 

In grades above the primary devote five or ten 
minutes each day to reporting what has been ob- 
served in the daily goings and comings of the pu- 
pils. If girls and boys report on alternate days 
the greatest enthusiasm will be aroused. 

Influence each pupil to own a five-inch by 
three sized notebook with stout binding. In this 
book record the individual seeings and findings 
with the date upon which the observation oc- 
curred. It is also very interesting to record the 
unusual experiences of seeing, hearing, and find- 
ing of various members of a class. 

If these records are made and_ reported at 
school the teacher will soon discover a_ better 
quality of attention, a fair ability to compare, and 
almost before it is realized the children ‘will be 
making classifications, and of course this is a re- 
sult much to be desired, for observation report- 
ing means something more than the accumulation 
many cases such little books 


of facts. In very 
will carry an influence into the lives of the owners 
far beyond school days, and it would not be at all 
surprising if records were added from time to 
-time by the grown-up children. There’s an in- 
describable satisfaction in enlarging the experi- 


ences of one’s school days. 
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OUTLINE OF BIRD STUDY. 
PREPARED BY THE AUDUBON SOCIETY AND 
ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

March.— 

Spring birds are coming. 

Welcome to the bluebird, robin, song sparrow, 
blackbird. 

Who will see one of these first? 

Who has seen one of them? 

Watch the spring birds closely as they come. 

Observe how they look and what they do, and 
try to describe them and their actions. 

Why are birds afraid of us? 

Try to make the birds love and trust you. 
April.— | [3 

More birds coming. 

Why should birds be protected? 

Tell about mischief done by insects. 

Tell what you have seen birds eat. 

If it were not for the birds, we might have no 
fruit or vegetables. 

Listen to the songs of birds. 

Try to tell birds by their songs or calls. 

Do birds migrate by day or night? Why? 

How many kinds of birds have you seen this 
spring? Name them. 
May.— 

The great northward migration. 

Northern birds leave; Southern birds come. 

The birds build nests. Watch them at work. 

What are nests for? 

Do birds live in them all the time? 

Is it wrong to take last year’s birds’ nests? 

Is it wrong to take eggs or young birds? 

Do birds eat caterpillars? 

What birds eat tent caterpillars? Potato bugs? 
Flies? Worms? Seeds? Other birds? 

Young birds will soon appear. 


June.— 

sirds’ nests mostly, done, 

Young birds begin to come out. 

How are young birds fed? ; 

Is it easy for old birds to keep them supplied? 

Do the young birds look like the old ones? 

Can they fly as soon as they are hatched? 

About the first of June birds keep more quiet; 
towards the last of the month they have mostly 
stopped singing. Why is this? 

Try to get acquainted with the birds. Make 
them your personal friends. Then you will not 
want to hurt them, and they will learn to love and 
trust you. 


a > - 
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HEALTH HINTS. — (IL) 
BY MARGARET C. BEER, 


Health is the best wealth. 

The tongue of the wise is health. 

Work is wholesome; to idle is to addle. 

A healthy child is a happy child. 

He who sings in grief obtains relief. 

A regular diet cures more people than physic. 
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Night air is purer and more wholesome than 
day air. 

Night air is charged with health and strength. 

Let night air into your bedroom abundantly. 

Night air contains less dirt, less smoke, and 
fewer microbes than day air. 

Night air is cooler than day air. 

Night air is a good tonic. 

Night air is the only air we have to breathe 
in the night time. 

Live all you can in the open air. 

Pure air is full of health and life. 

Foul air is full of disease and death. 

Do not trade chewing gum, apples, candy, 
whistles, or anything that is put into the mouth. 

Do not spit on a floor, sidewalks, or in any 
public place. Spitting promotes consumption 
and other diseases. 

Do not put the fingers into the mouth. Never 
lick your fingers when turning pages or count- 
ing money. 

Do not put pencils into the mouth or wet 
them with the lips. Do not put money into the 
mouth. 

Do not put anything into the mouth except 
food and drink. 

Have your own drinking cup. 

Do not use the soap, towels, and combs in pub- 
lic toilet rooms, 


4 


LOS ANGELES SPECIAL ROOMS, 


fA jetter from Assistant Superintendent M. C. Bet- 
tinger, Los Angeles. See page 347.] 





Yours with reference to our ungraded rooms ifs at 
hand. You ask what good effects have resulted from 
these rooms. I would like first to outline to you the 
series of special rooms which we have, that you may 
get the full bearing of this work upon our school sys- 
tem. Our special rooms are of three kinds:— 

First, ungraded rooms, to meet the needs of pupils in 
their studies, whose needs were not met by the regular 
grade system. 

Second, special ungraded rooms for truants and In- 
corrigibles. 

Third, parental school for dependent and delinquent 
children, most of them without parental control and 
many of them little juvenile criminals. 

Speaking in outline I may say that these rooms have 
decreased steadily the friction between teachers, pupils, 
and parents. They have diminished the cases of cor- 
poral punishment, suspension, and truancy. They have 
improved the moral status of our school population so 
that now we no longer get any of the most pronounced 
type of tough boy in our truant schools. At first we 
got in all of those special ungraded or truant schools, an 
aggregation of toughs such as'every city produces. 
By the influence of these rooms the personnel of the 
pupils who get into these classes has improved until I 
think now it is safe to say they are fifty per cent. bet- 
ter than they were at the beginning. That is, the pu- 
pils who are sent there are fifty per cent. better in ¢har- 
acter qualities than were those who found their way to 
these rooms at first. We feel that we are developing 
an influence which is working its way upstream, and 
making itself felt as a preventive of drifting into wild- 
ness arid toughness on the part of our pupils. 

Our ungraded rooms are open to all pupils who are 
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working at a serious disadvantage in the grades. This 
includes, first, overgrown boy or girl who is placed at 
a disadvantage because he has to sit in ciassroom with 
little ones. Second, frail children who cannot keep up 
the grade pace. Third, exceptionally bright children 
who do not have work enough to do. Fourth, a child 
who is very deficient in one subject or maybe two sub- 
jects, but who is normal or may be better than normal 
in other subjects, but who is always held back by the 
grade system on account of the one subject in which he 
has not any ability. Fifth, the pupil whose mother 
calls him peculiar, and who is peculiar because of pre- 
natal influences or family conditions. We put him into 
the ungraded room, and deal with him according to his 
peculiarities, until we get him where he can stand con- 
tact with the ordinary class arrangement. 

The special ungraded rooms are for truants and in- 
corrigibles. We have not had to increase the number 
of these rooms now for more than two years. The 
number which we established three years ago seems to 
be holding the field, notwithstanding the very rapid 
growth of the city. 

The giving of additional salary to the teachers of 
these rooms does not seem to have caused any disturb- 
ance of a serious nature in our department. It is 
recognized ‘by the whole department as work that re- 
quires patience, expert ability in teaching, and a great 
fund of the missionary spirit. This is paid extra, and 
seems to be accepted as all right by the majority of the 
grade teachers. It does not resemble in any way what 
you term the “merit system.’’ A teacher is selected for 
this room who seems to be temperamentally adapted to 
that kind of work. 

The aim of our schools used fo be rigid uniformity, 
on the theory that there is a type man, and the bus!- 
ness of education was to compel all children to conform 
to the approved type. The theory now is that there are 
many worthy types, and that the aim of school work 
should be diversity, so that the schoel will meet the 
needs of each one of these diverse types. 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 


The Survey gives an admirable account of the open- 
air schools:— 

“The opening of windows in a Providence school not 
quite three years ago was so novel a feat that the whole 
country watched. Newspapers reported it at length 
and committees came to inspect. The example set by 
Providence has been followed from coast to coast. Now 
the open-air school is almost taken for granted. In 1908 
three cities had outdoor schools; in 1909, five; at present 
there are twenty-seven schools and some fifteen or six- 
teen cities have adopted this new feature of an educa- 
tional system. 

“Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford, and Rochester, 
the pioneers after Providence, have had a number of 
imitators in the last few months. Pawtucket, R. I., be- 
sides establishing a very fine open-air school, has 
adopted the progressive policy, which also prevails in 
Boston, of including an open-air room in each new school 
building. Montclair, N. J., has started a school ina 
tent, which has attracted wide newspaper attention. In 
Orange, N. J., the new open-air school is run under the 
joint auspices of the board of education, the health de- 
partment, and the bureau of Associated Charities. 
These supply respectively teacher, medical inspection, 
and supervision of the special diet which it is customary 
to give the children in these schools. A somewhat sim!- 
lar plan is being started in Philadelphia. 

“Washington, D. C., Milwaukee, Wis., Albany and 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Oakland, Cal., have recently adopted 
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the new gospel of fresh air for school children. In De 
troit Superintendent Martindale has ordered that on 
pleasant days all classes in schools with large enough 
playgrounds shall be held outdoors. 

“A host of cities are seriously considering the opening 
of fresh-air schools, among which are Atlanta, Brock- 
ton, Columbus, Erie, Grand Rapids, Mich., Minneapolis, 
Newark, Toledo, and Wilkesbarre. Pittsburg has an 
open-air school supported by private funds, and Phila- 
delphia a private tuition school for normal pupils con- 
ducted out of doors.” 





SLANG OF GOOD PARENTAGE. 


Some diligent student contributes to Puck a list of 
striking instances of the use in famous books of slang 
phrases which came into vogue long after the writers 
who fathered them—often, it is ‘true, in an entirely dif- 
ferent sense—passed away from earth. “Forget it— 
cast it away” comes from Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun,” 
and “It’s a sure thing” is found in Goldsmith’s “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” It appears that “Twenty-three” 
signifying the last, is in that wonderful and least Dick- 
ensesque of Dickens’s novels, “‘A Tale of Two Cities.” 
“Cut in and win” is traced to Thackeray's “‘Vanity 
Fair.” 

Farther back, “Nothing doing” crops out in Addison’s 
letters, and “Gone to the wall” is found in John Bun- 
yan’s immortal “Pilgrim’s Progress.” In “Love’s Labor 
Lost” it is discovered thdt Shakespeare says: “Give 
Hector a gift—a gilt nutmeg—a lemon.” So one of the 
best slang-born phrases of the day, “Make good,” can 
be located in Deuteronomy. 

The truth is that many slang expressions are merely 
the popular discovery or second birth of phrases and 
words of ancient and excellent lineage. It is a great 
mistake to lump all slang together as of like quality and 
justification for its existence.—Cleveland Leader. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HUNTER’S ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY. By George 
William Hunter, A. M. head of department of 
biology, DeWitt Clinton high school, New York city. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 448 pp. Price, $1.25. 
‘This “first-year course in biology” treats the subject 

of biology as a whole without regard to the formal dl- 

visions, botany, zoology, and physiology. Instead of 

discussing plants, animals, and man as separate forms 
of living organisms, it treats of life in a comprehensive 
manner wherever found as manifested in various plants 
and animals, and particularly in its relations to the 
progress of humanity. Each main topic is introduced 
by a problem, which the pupil is expected to solve by 
actual work in a biological laboratory. The text that 
follows explains and illustrates the meaning of each 
problem, and gives to the pupil a full expression and de- 
velopment of the concepts he has gained in the labora- 
tory. The work throughout aims to have a human in- 
terest and a practical value, and to provide the simplest 
and most easily comprehended method of demonstration. 

At the end of each chapter are lists of references to both 

elementary and advanced books for collateral. reading. 

This is a book of rare merit and meets a distinct need. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH. Edited by Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike, Ph. D. Gray’s “Elegy,” Goldsmith’s “The De- 
serted Village,” “The Traveler.” Edited by James F. 
Hosie, Chicago Normal school. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

In addition to the introduction, biographical accounts, 
and notes there is an important chronological table 
which not only relates Gray and Goldsmith and their 
work, but also relates them to contemporaneous literary 
history. Think for a moment of the times in which they 
lived. Goldsmith was twelve years younger than Gray, 
and died three years later. While Gray lived—1716 to 
1771—there were also living Horace Walpole, Addison, 
Smollett, Swift, Thompson of “The Seasons,” Burke, 
Congreve, Pope, Cowper, Gibbon, Fielding, Young of 
“Night Thoughts” fame, Hume, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Maria Edgeworth, Wordsworth, and Sir Walter Scott. 


PARKMAN’S OREGON TRAIL. f&dited by William 
Ellery Leonard, assistant professor, University of 
Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 16mo. 397 
pp. Price, 45 cents. 

In Parkman’s brilliant and accurate histories we have 
preserved to us those features of American life that 
have long since passed away. In this volume we have 
the story of the great Middle West, with its wandering 
Indian tribes, its herds of bison, its trackless plains, 
and its emigrant trails, and all these in highly pictorial 
language that makes it most inviting reading. In an 
introduction that seems altogether too brief we are 
made acquainted with the virile author and with his 
literary accomplishments. The annotations are pur- 
posely brief, but all necessary to the reader of to-day, 
who knows much of the great railway systems that 
cross the great West, and but little of the days of the 
Indian and the bison. 


PITMAN’S BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. By Prin- 
cipal Fred J. Ney of high school, Treherne, Manitoba. 
New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 12mo. 
330 pp. Price, $1.00. 

An exceedingly valuable exposition of the principles 
and methods of bookkeeping. It covers all the ground 
covered by that highly important feature of commercial 
life. It deals with cash books, sales books, ledgers, 
checks, bills of exchange, commissions, contracts, etc. 
In short, nothing of value to the bookkeeper seems to 
have been omitted. The examples are many and de- 
cidedly clear. While the work is by a Canadian author, 
the methods and examples are just as applicable to 
business men in the United States as in the Dominion. 
With a true modesty the author hopes he has succeeded 
in providing something of value “to the student who is 
about to enter upon a commercial career.” He need not 
have any personal misgivings on that score. He cer- 
tainly has succeeded. 

HANDBOOK OF GERMAN IDIOMS. By M. R. Lam- 
bert of Richmond Hill high school, New York. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Limp cloth. 12mo. 100 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The German language is full of idioms, which fact 
adds seriously to the difficulty of the student’s acquiring 
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it. The words used in every-day conversation have a 
variety of finely-shaded meanings dependent upon the 
connotation and intonation. And our author gives us 
some eighty-seven pages of these usually troublesome 
expressions with their German equivalents, which can- 
not fail to be an aid to the student. Then he adds ser- 
erai exercises in English—some thirty in all, by which 
the student may test his acquired knowledge of these 
idioms by attempting to put them into German. It is a 
helpful little volume, 


SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE, Edited by Profes- 
sor Florus A. Barbour of State Normal school, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. Chicago: Rand McNally & Oo. Cloth, 
254 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This superb poem of Scott is one in a series of sup- 
plementary readers called “Canterbury Olassics,” edited 
under the general supervision of Katherine Lee Bates, 
professor of English literature in Wellesley College. 
Besides the six cantos that form the text of the poem, 
the editor gives a fine historical introduction and a bio- 
graphical sketch of the bard of Abbotsford. Then fol- 
low copious annotations which are esteemed as neces- 
sary for a proper understanding of the poem by Amert- 
can students. A few pages are taken up with “Sugges- 
tions to Teachers,” which are of real value. There are 
several full-page illustrations of the beautiful region 
about Loch Katrine. And an unusual feature is copies 
in colors of four of the tartans worn respectively by the 
ot the Douglasses, the McAlpines, and the Gra- 
lams. 


FIFTY FAMOUS FABLES. By Lida B. McMurry of 
State Normal school, DeKalb, Il. Richmond: B. F. 
Johnson Company. Cloth. 126 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
A delightful group of fables selected for children of 

the second grade, and inculcating moral lessons such as 
children of that age may be supposed to appreciate, and 
would be the better for knowing. Most of these stories 
have been successfully used for several years in the 
normal school of which the author is an instructor. 
Here the folly of pride is illustrated by the old fable of 
the fox and the crow; kindness and its results by the 
lion and the mouse; the wisdom of perseverance by the 
hare and the tortoise, ete. Then there are many 
charming pictures that help to make the stories more 
realistic. Altogether it is just such a book that one 
would imagine would interest, charm, and instruct the 
little people for whom it has been specially designed. 


Required for reading in secondary schools by the edu- 
cation department of the state of New York:— 

“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” by Longfellow; 
“Snow Bound,” by Whittier; “The Raven,” by Poe; 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper. Extra number B. 
B. Price, 15 cents. 

Also “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” by Lowell, and 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” by Coleridge. 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper. Extra number A. 
A. Price, 15 cents. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflln Com- 
pany. 

All are carefully edited and annotated. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





“Domestic, Art in Woman’s Education.” 
Price, $1.25.——“‘Indoors and Out.” By S M. Mott and Percival 
Chubb. Price, 30 cents. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“The Department of Education in the University of Manchester.’ 
——‘‘Some Commentaries on the Teaching of Pianoforte Technique.” 
By Tobias Matthay. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘*Heyse’s Hochzeit auf Capri.” Edited by C. W. Robson. Price, 40 


By Anna M. Cooley. 


cents.——‘ Byron's Childe ld’s Pilgrimage (Canto IV) and The 
Prisoner of Chillon.”” Edited C. E. Rhodes. Price, 2 cents.—— 
‘*Tennyson’s Idylis of the King.” Edited by W.D. Lewis. Price, 30 
cents. New York: Charlies E. Merrill Company. 


“The Teacher and the Times.” By R. N. Saunders.——**The Sub- 
junctive in Latin.” By J. P. Behm. Syracuse, N. ¥.: ©. W. 


rdeen. 

“The Study of History in the Secondary Schools.” Price, 25 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan ew oop § 

“Winslow’s Geography Readers”’ (5 Books.) By J. O. Winslow.—— 
**Daudet’s Tartarin de .” Edited by R. L. Hawkins. Price, 
45 cents.—-—“* Rosegger’s Der Lex von Gutenhag.”’ Edited by B. Q. 
Morgan. Price, 40 cents. Boston: D. U. Heath & Co. 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Eyelids. 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 
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of educational news to be inserted 

this heading are solicited from 

authorities in every state in the 

Union. To bea these contributions 

sheuld be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31 and April 1: Eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, University of 
Minnesota. 


April 5, 6, 7: Nortnern Minnesota 
Association, St. Cloud; president, 
T. A. Erickson, Alexandria. 


April 6, 7, 8: Southeastern Iowa As- 
sociation, Keokuk, Iowa; presi- 
dent, Frank L. Smart, Davenport. 


April 6-8: Southern Lllinois Associa- 
tion, Carbondale, Il. 


April 7, 8: Northern State Teachers’ 
Association of South Dakota, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


April 11-14: Eighteenth Convention 
of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association; president, G. L. 
Meylan, New York city; secretary, 
J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, Mass. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 
cational Association, Mobile; 
president, A. F. Harman, Selma. 


April 14, 15: Annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee; president, J. T. 
Hooper, Ashland. 


April 24: Federation of Colleges of 
Tllinois, Kankakee. 


April 27-29: Georgia Educational 
Association, Macon, Ga.;  presi- 
dent, Superintendent Roland B. 


Daniel, Columbus; secretary, Su- 
perintendent Clifford Smith, La- 
Grange. 


April 28: Fairfield County (Conn.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Bridgeport. 
Oonn.; president, Frederick S. 
Camp, Stamford; secretary, Miss 
M. Louise Collins, Stamford. 


May 5, 6: Illinois 
and Principals’ 
Kalb. 


May 11, 12, 13: Eastern Art and 
Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; president, 
Arthur D. Dean, Albany, N. Y.; 
secretary, Eva BD. Struble, Newark, 
N. J. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


Jane 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 


Superintendents 
Association, De- 
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June 29, 30, July 1: American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
L; Edwin U. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Oonn., secretary. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Ill. 


_July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 


ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Il. 


> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. An error was made 
in the publication of the statement 
that Amherst College was to keep 
purely to classics and discontinue its 


scientific courses. The misunder- 
standing came about through the 


announcement that Amherst would 
no longer give the ambiguous degree 
of B. S. In the future Amherst will 
cease giving the degree while at the 
same time it continues the present 
scientific courses. 

BOSTON. The Quincy grammar 
school on Tyler street is the first 
grammar school in Boston proper to 
have an orchestra. Principal Swan 
is responsible for the acquisition, 
and the whole school is enthusiastic 
over its musical talent. 

The Central Evening High School 
News is the first evening school 
paper in the country, and it is a no- 
table success. It was started in 
1910 under the suggestion of Frank 
E. Lakey, one of the teachers. 

The Tradesman is the paper issued 
by the High School.of Commerce. 
It is closing its third year, and has 
been a success from the first. The 
Artisan is the paper published by the 
students of the Mechanic Arts High 
school. The names are eminently 
appropriate, and the monthly con- 
tents are no less so. The Jabber- 
wock is the publication of the Girls’ 
High school, and is in its twenty- 
fourth year. It has the grace and 
beauty of its supporters. The 
Shuttle is the publication of the new 
High School of Practical Arts. 
Appropriately named. The Imp is 
the mascot of the Brighton High 
school, and is edited by both boys 
and girls. It is not appropriately 
named, of course. The Enterprise is 
the publication of the Roxbury High 


school. The Chandelier is the publi- 
cation of the South Boston High 
school. The Register, of the Boston 


Latin school, is probably the oldest 
public school paper in the country, 
having been first issued in 1881. The 
Clarion is the name of the West 
Roxbury High school paper. The 
Christian Science Monitor of March 
8 devotes a page to the history and 
characteristics of these papers. 

On April 10 and 11 the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology will 
celebrate the semi-centennial of the 
granting of its charter by holding 
sessions of a congress of technology, 
and also by two large evening func- 
tions in Symphony hall. The con- 
gress will begin on Monday, April 
10, just fifty years from the day 
when the charter of the institute 
was signed by Governor Andrew in 
1861. President Maclaurin will open 
the proceedings in Huntington hall, 
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teresting to those who have had part 
of their education at M. I. T. On 
the second day of the congress the 
serious business will be taken up. 
There will be papers by graduates 
who have -made successes in thelr 
various lines—engineering, applied 
science, architecture, public health 
work, electric railways, chemistry, 
irrigation, and mining. Altogether 
it should be a remarkably complete 
statement of the present status of 
science. This session will be open 
to the public, as will all the build- 
ings of the institute throughout the 
congress. On Tuesday evening there 
will be an impressive banquet ?n 
Symphony, and the speakers will un- 
doubtedly be men of national repu- 
tation. With this formal gathering 
the session will close. 


EVERETT. Jasper T. Palmer, 
who recently came to the principal- 
ship of the Lincoln school, made an 
exceptionally interesting progressive 
record in Fitchburg at the Goodrich 
school. 


FITCHBURG. The roodrich 
school has won more than local fame 
by its art treasures. Jasper T. 
Palmer, who recently went to Ever- 
ett, Mass., had this efforts seconded 
by his teachers, by the women’s 
club, and by prominent citizens. 


SALEM. The Normal school here 
has ‘had many interesting talks and 
gatherings lately. On March 18 
Wilbur F. Gordy, superintendent of 
schools in Springfield and _ well- 
known writer of history text-books, 
addressed the students on the social 
and ethical values of history. Mr. 
Gordy placed great emphasis on the 
human side of that study, giving the 
teacher ‘the responsibility of leading 
each child to feel the soul of history. 
On March 16, in Normal hall, Donald 
B. MacMillan gave a_ talk on the 
subject, “With Peary in the Arctic,” 
illustrated by stereopticon views. 
The lecture was given under the aus- 
pices of the practice school for the 
benefit of the Athletic Association. 
A very pleasant St. Patrick’s party 
was given Friday, March 17, in the 
school gymnasium by “Senior One.” 
Games and dancing were enjoyed by 
all, and during the evening refresh- 
ments were served. Irish songs by 
Miss Katharine V. Scully added to 
the evening’s enjoyment. Miss 
Frances B. Deane and ‘Miss Louise 
C. Wellman acted as chaperons. 


SOMERVILLE. The Teachers’ 
Association departed from their 
usual custom, and had an evening 


with Will Carleton, the poet of mod- 
ern poets. | ; 

WORCESTER. President Ed- 
ward A. Engler of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute has resigned. 
The trustees have offered the presi- 
dency to Mayor James Logan, who 
is a graduate of the institution and 
a former chairman of the board of 
trustees. Mayor Logan is giving the 
matter serious consideration, and it 
is the belief of his close friends that 
he will accept. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STRATFORD. The Franklin 


school was opened with 
ceremonies on March 4. An _ excel- 
lent drum corps and an orchestra 
composed of the school children were 


the headquarters. Following his ad- 
dress the business of the -various 
alumni associations will be taken up, 
and in the evening there will be a 


impressive 


T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Téach- 
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i ers’ Association, Braddock great alumni smoker at Symphony on hand, and showed the result of 
Heights: Hugh W. Caldwell, hall. The entertainment at this their training by Professor Kelsey. 


Chesapeake City, secretary. meeting will be novel and most in- Professor E. C. Moore of Yale made 
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the address of the day. The build- 
ing is one of the most recent type, 
and is a great asset to Stratford. 

NEW HAVEN. Professor Hiram 
Bingham of the department of South 
American geography and history at 
Yale, is planning a tour through 
Peru in the interest of his depart- 
ment work. In order to make this 
trip he has obtained special leave of 
absence. The expedition which Pro- 
fessor Bingham makes will include 
a number of students who are inter- 
ested in this particular part of the 
world, some of them expecting to go 
into South American trade or into 
the diplomatic service. The interest 
in this field has been growing for 
several years and a large number of 
upper classmen are interested in the 
courses which Professor Bingham 
offers and some of them are expected 
to join this expedition, which will 
zost each man about $1,800. 

WINSTED. Schools, moving pic- 
ture theatres, and other public en- 
tertainments have been discontinued 
in Collinsville to guard against the 
spread of scarlet fever, which is epi- 
demic there. There are forty-two 
suspected cases in addition to a half- 
dozen genuine cases. Pack. pedlers 
are believed to have brought’ the 
contagion. Thestate board of health 
has begun an investigation. 

BRISTOL. The four honor pupils 
for the last four years at the Bristol 
high school have been chosen. They 
are Rachael Patterson, Maude John- 
son, Miles Shepard, and Juliette Os- 
borne. These pupils have the high- 
est averages for the four-years work 
and consequently are entitled to es- 
says to be given at the graduation 
exercises in June. 

NEW BRITAIN. Superintendent 
Stanley H. Holmes has received an 
invitation to deliver an address in 
San Francisco next July before the 


National Education Association 
meeting. Mr. Holmes has not de- 


cided whethér he will be able to at- 
tend the meeting or not. 

SOUTH NORWALK. Superin- 
tendent William E. Chancellor says 
that one woman in 100 is now teach- 
ing, that one in thirty has taught at 
some time, that half of the women 
who leave teaching marry. 


onsinhapiie 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

BALDWINSVILLE. The license 
of Frederick V. Webster, high 
school principal, to teach in the state 
has been revoked by State Educa- 
tion Commissioner Draper, who sus- 
tained the charges of fraud made 
against him in substituting a paper 
prepared by the principal, in place of 
a paper presented by one of his 
pupils on a _ regent’s examination 
held at his school. Dr. Draper in a 
long opinion accompanying his de- 
cision holds that fraudulent altera- 
tion by a principal of a high school 
of papers presented at an examina- 
tion held under his department, so 
as to secure credit for a pupil to 
which the pupil is not entitled, is un- 
pardonable in any view. A petition 
signed by 600 or more residents of 
Baldwinsville was submitted to Com- 
missioner Draper asking for leniency 
for the accused. The opinion says: 
“The board of education very prop- 
erly has assigned another principal 
te the school, and this has led to 
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what is called a strike by a large 
body of the pupils, who, with the 


manifest acquiescence of their 
parents, have refused to go -to 
school, paraded the streets with 


offensive placards and much commo- 
tion, called the teachers who discov- 
ered the fraud snoopers, and other- 
wise insulted and menaced them. 
They held meetings in which they 
have in incendiary speeches joined 
issue with the authorities of the 
school and set forth the conditions 
upon which they would return to 
their work. Their parents and other 
citizens also held meetings and ex- 
pressed themselves vehemently. For 
days the village has indulged in much 
excitement, which has not waned for 
lack of ingenious and artistic ex- 
ploitation in the newspapers. 
Through it all very general sympathy 
for the principal of the school has 
been manifest.” Commissioner 
Draper says that he finds this condi- 
tion due to the fact that the principal 
has worked industriously and effec- 
tively to engage the interest and at- 
tachment of pupils. “But it can 
count but little against frauds, which 
not only give children false ratings 
and their parents false hopes, but 
also overthrow moral sense in the 
schools and undermine the entire 
system of education.” 


NEW YORK CITY. According to 


the New York Times, the women 
teachers have won their fight for 
equal pay with the men. Confer- 


ences between members of the board 
of education and Miss Grace 
Strachan and her advisers resulted 
in a report to the board, recognizing 
the equal-pay principle. School 
Commissioner Abraham Stern, chair- 
man of the committée on the sub- 
ject, explaining the new arrange- 
ment, said: “There are now about 
1,500 men teachers and 16,000 women 
teachers. The salaries of the men 
teachers will be neither raised nor 
decreased. As to the women teach- 
ers now in the system, they are to 
be paid on an equality with the men 
who shall hereafter be appointed. 
We intend, however, to make _ the 
cost less to the city, to pay the men 
hereafter to be appointed less than 
men are now paid in places of equal 
grade. If this were not done the ad- 
ditional cost of equal pay would be 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year. 
To avoid this it is proposed to reduce 
the initial salary for newly-ap- 
Pointed men. The present initial sal- 
ary for men is $900, with an annual 
increment of $105, whether the ser- 
vice is good or bad. The initial sal- 
ary for women is $600 with an an- 
hual increment of $40, on the same 
conditions. The new plan is to make 
the initial salary of both $720, with 
no increment until the end of the 
third year of service, when the men 
and women teachers get a permanent 
license, for all teachers are on pro- 
bation for three years. Having ob- 
tained a permanent license, in the 
beginning of the fourth year they at 
once receive $900 each, and there- 
after are advanced by a stated in- 
crement until the maximum is 
reached.” 


NEW JERSEY. 
HACKENSACK. At a_ recent 
meeting of the people it was voted 
to build a grammar school building 
to cost $180,000. This building will 
accommodate 1,000 pupils with an 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
CONTAGIOUS AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


How it Can Be Accomplished. 


HB prevention of disease contagion 
among school children has long 
been a subject of serious study 

and exhaustive experimentation. 

Medical science has demonstrated 

that disease contagion is easily 
transmitted by dust, and that circulat- 
ing dust, moreover, is the greatest 
carrier and distributer of disease 
germs known. The true remedy, 
then—the true preventive of disease 
transmission—lies in the extermina- 
tion of dust and its millions of living 
bacilli. 


Dusty floors simply teem with these 
micro-organisms. Sweeping will not 
dispose of them. The action of the 
broom merely swishes the dust and 
germs into the air and affords an op- 
portunity for them to circulate with 
every current of air. We must, then, 
regard oot eee as particularly 
dangerous, and there should be a cru- 
sade in every school, every store, in 
every public building against the 
practice. 


Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
the most effective dust collector and 
floor preservative yet discovered. It 
does not evaporate, and floors on 
which it is used require but three or 





four treatments a year to 
gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is 
used the dust adheres to the floor 
and may be collected and disposed of 
without polluting the atmosphere, so 
that the dangers from dry-sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools 
throughout the country using Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing with remarkable 
success, and it is a fact that the 
health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this prepara- 
tion on the floors of schools, stores, 
and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is_ not, 
however, intended for household use, 
and no one should attempt to apply it 
to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides 
being the logical remedy for the dust 
evil, is also a splendid floor presetva- 
tive. Floors on which it is used will 
not crack or split, and will last much 
longer than untreated floors. 

To prove that our claims for 
Standard Floor Dressing are capable 
of actual demonstration, we are mak- 
ing an offer to officials in charge of 
public buildings and _ schools. Wwe 
will treat the floor of one room or 
corridor free of all cost, so that you can 
personally see that the Standard 
Floor Dressing will most effectually 
keep down the dust and thus lessen 
the danger of contagion. To locali- 
ties far removed from our agencies 
we will send free sample, with full 
directions for applying. 

We will be pleased to 


secure 


send particulars and 
our book, “Dust and 
Its Dangers,” to any 


address upon request. 
Standard loor Dress- 
ing is sold nearly 
everywhere in barrels, 
half-barrels; and in 
one and five-gallon 
cans. If not to be had 
in your locality, we 
will quote prices on 
application. Address 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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assembly hall] to seat 1,200. It will 
have all of the modern improve- 
ments. They have introduced semi- 
annual promotions the past year: 
have a salary schedule so that .$1,000 
is the maximum for all grades; have 
thoroughly revised the high school 
courses; have introduced manua) 
training, sewing, and drawing into 
the high school. and have started 
music all through the schools with a 
supervisor in charge. Superintend- 
ent B. E. Merriam has set things 
a-going vigorously. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. More than 
200 universities and colleges have en- 
tered for the athletic functions 
which will take place at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania this. year. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The legislature has provided for 
medical inspection of the most ap- 
proved type. It is to be skilful and 
thorough. 

Dr. A. P. Bourland, who succeeds 
Wryckliffe Rose as secretary of the 
Southern Educational Society and as 
adviser-general regarding all educa- 
tional work in the South, recently 
made a tour of inspection in West 
Virginia. His report is one of ex- 
uberant praise of the system of 
county supervision and other helps 
for rural schools. 

When three-fifths of the voters of 
any school district vote in favor of a 
high school, the board of education 
must select a site, provide buildings 
and equipment, and elect teachers at 
an early day. There are to be three 
classes of high schools. First-class 
high schools have a four-years’ 
course of thirty-two weeks or more, 
and after July 1, 1913, of thirty-six 
weeks. Second-class high schools 
are like the first class as to length 
of term, which is for three years. 
Third-class high schools have only 
two years, but of the same length of 
school year. The state gives first- 
class high schools $800 a year, sec- 
ond class, $690; third class, $400. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 
TUSKEGEE. The institute has 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 


NEVER more friends of the “ Holden System.” 


NEVER 


adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 


material with cheap wood pulp. 
ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 
‘‘ One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 

$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 


You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1. c. HOLDEN, Secy. 


received $10,000 from D. K. Conwell 
of Chicago. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

SPRINGFIELD. The woman’s 
suffrage bill, with a referendum 
amendment, provides that each po- 
litical district shall have local option 
on woman’s suffrage. If the city of 
Chicago, for instance, votes for it at 
a referendum election the women 
there will have a vote on city offi- 
cers. If a county indorses it all 
women in that county may vote for 
county officers. If the entire state 
approves it by a referendum vote 
they will have the right to ballot for 
state officers. 

IOWA. 

IOWA CITY. The Iowa _ state 
board of control has offered to John 
Bowman of New York, secretary of 
the Carnegie Foundation Fund, the 
presidency of the University of 
Iowa, to succeed George McLean, re- 
signed. 

KEOKUK. The Southeastern 
State Association will meet in this 
city April 7 and 8 with the biggest 
program ever. In addition to the 
brilliant program there will be a 
visit to one of the most famous dams 
in the world, that of the Mississippi 
river at this point. On the program 
are John E. Gunckel of Toledo, 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary of 
Wisconsin, State Superintendent A. 
M. DeYoe of Iowa, Professor W. C. 
Wilcox of Iowa State University, A. 
B. Graham of the State University 
of Ohio, and Dr. M. V. O’Shea of 
the State University of Wisconsin. 


KANSAS. 


By act of the legislature, boards 
of regents of the three state schools 
are things of the past, and in their 
places is an education committee of 
three men. These commissioners 
will be appointed by the governor 
and receive salaries of $2,500 a year 
each, to manage State University, 
State Normal College, and _ State 
Agricultural College. This is the 
most sweeping educational change in 
Kansas in thirty years. 


MICHIGAN. 


The governor in a recent address 
said: “The public schools of Michi- 
gan are the great pride of Michi- 
gan.” 

The legislature is proposing to es- 
tablish a training school for feeble- 
minded children at a cost of $50,000. 
The only interesting feature about 
that announcement is that so  pro- 
gressive a state has not had such an 
institution for several years. We 
cannot see how she avoided having 
it, but better late than never. 

DETROIT. The city is to vote in 
November on the proposition to issue 
bonds to the amount of $500,000 for 
playgrounds and equipment. 

ANN ARBOR. The University of 
Michigan once more demonstrates its 
spirit of leadership by introducing a 
course in “embalming” for the ad- 
vantage of would-be undertakers. 
For the present it will be a summer 
course of eight weeks. 





OHIO. 

LONDON. Bonds for a new §$80,- 
000 high school were voted, four to 
one. Superintendent W. H. Rice de- 
serves it. 

OBERLIN. The half a_ million 
dollars added endowment is assured 
to Oberlin College, $45uv,000 having 
been raised by March 1. 

CINCINNATI. Matrimony does 
not bar anyone from attending the 
public schools of Cincinnati, accord- 
ing to a decision rendered by Super- 
intendent of Schools Dyer, when he 
reinstalled Carmelia Stump, a 
twelve-year-old bride. Carmelia has 
only reached the first reader, but 
when it was ascertained some days 
ago that she had been married she 
was ordered to discontinue her a 
tendance upon the public schools. 
For a week Carmelia missed her 
studies, but Superintendent Dyer’s 
order returned her to good standing. 





WISCONSIN. 

Out of a total of 1,369 bills intro- 
duced in the state legislature, over 
100 are educational bills; that is, 
there is one educational bill in every 
thirteen introduced. This large pro- 
portion indicates the great attention 
that is now being given to the bet- 
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terment of education. Nineteen bills 


Something new in drawing studies. 
relate to the training of teachers; 


eighteen bills and a joint resolution A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


relate to industrial education. Other 
leading subjects, as regards the num- FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KBTCHUN 


ber of bills introduced, are high 

schools (twelve bills), university, These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
consolidation, text-books, health of offer a practical means of presenting to ie since aseries of mechanical draw- 
school children. That the training ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
of teachers should call forth the measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
largest number of bills is significant and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 
as indicating a general awakening to mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
what has long been looked upon by tive because of a lack of justsueh explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
leading educators as the most im- Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 


portant of our educational problems. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


It is scarcely less significant that the 
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tional the state law exempting all 
college property from taxation. 
Only property used for college pur- 
poses, according to his interpreta- 
tion, is exempt. 

MADISON. A long and thorough 
investigation has convinced the re- 
gents and faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin that they can solve the 
ever-present fraternity measures. 
They report to the legislature that a 
few simple reforms in methods will 
be sufficient not only to stem the 
tide of criticism, but to make the so- 
cieties of real service to the institu- 
tion. They have, then, decreed that 
there shall be no more pledging of 
preparatory school students, that no 
freshmen shall live in fraternity 
houses, that no freshmen or students 
on probation be initiated. 


MINNESOTA. 

Hon. S. A. Challman, inspector of 
graded schools, has 175 schools un- 
der his care, of which forty-four 
have some high school work, in con- 
sideration of which each receives 
$1,100 of state aid. 

FERGUS FALLS. The fourth 
annual meeting of the Northwest 
Central Association was the greatest 
success ever. The general topic was 
“English in the Public Schools.” H. 
R. Edwards, president, had every- 
thing in hand and moving on time. 
The attendance was large. 

The State University of Minnesota 
is already one of the wealthiest of 
universities, but it is destined to be 
one of the wealthiest in the world. 
The time will come when it will have 
$250,000,000 endowment merely from 
the natural increase of provisions 
made for it by the government lands. 
Texas is its only real rival. Dr. 
George E. Vincent knew what he 
was doing when he accepted the 
presidency. 


MADELIA. Hon. W. S. Ham- 
mond, formerly superintendent of 
this city, now represents the Man- 
kato district in Congress, succeeding 
J. T. McCleary, who was in the 
Mankato Normal school faculty 
when elected to Congress. 


CHISHOLM. A. fully-equipped 
manual training plant has been in- 
Stalled, and A. Jackson of the Stout 
Institute of Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
has been placed in cnarge. 


ST. CLOUD. Principal Kneelson 
has the manual training shop open 
six evenings in the week, and he has 
a lot of young men out each night. 
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Superintendent A. N. Farmer backs 
the work with intense earnestness. 

ELY. It is left to this city to set 
a notable pace for an annua! school 
picnic. The “big day” for Ely and 
the country round about is the an- 
nual school picnic. The school dis- 
trict reaches out among the “‘loca- 
tions” for ten miles and the school 
board provides free barges in from 
all outlying districts, and all day 
free busses are run from the railway 
station to the park. 

RUSHFORD. Hon. C. B. Miller, 
Congressman from the Duluth dis- 
trict, was superintendent of this city. 

MINNEAPOLIS. President-elect 
George E. Vincent of the University 
of Minnesota will occupy the _ resi- 
dence built by Governor John Pills- 
bury in the early eighties, when he 
comes to Minneapolis to establish 
his home next September if the ne- 
gotiations now under way by the 
board of regents are successful. 

HUBBARD. More advance has 
been made in this city educationally 
this year than for several years. 
There is a genuine purpose to have 
the best of everything. 

RED WING. The Boys’ Training 
school is now under a political fire. 
It comes to most of these schools 
sooner or later. 

W. F. Kunze, formerly superin- 
tendent of this city, now of Minne 
apolis, is in the legislature and is 
house chairman of the committee on 
education. He has a great oppor- 
tunity, which he is improving. 

CALUMET. This village has the 
record in school buildings. On 


August 20, 1910, the contract was let 
for a frame schoolhouse, twenty-four 
by thirty-six feet, woodhouse and 
two outhouses. On September 22— 
twenty-two days—the school was in 
session, the schoolhouse and three 
other buildings complete, the “school 
furniture in place, a system of venti- 
lation, and blackboards. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The state has had a bit of excite- 
ment over an effort to appropriate 
$100.000 for Throop Institute, which 
effort was strenuously opposed by 
the State University, Stanford Uni- 
rey: and everybody around the 
ee ay.” 

ALHAMBRA. This city has one 
of the loveliest high school buildings 
in the country. It is not large, but it 
is extremely beautiful. It has an 
architectural style entirely new. It 
is only two stories with a flat roof, 
but the proportions and outline are 
exceptionally attractive, and the in- 
terior arrangements are far beyond 
all competitors in utility, conven- 
ience, and luxury. It is the master- 
piece of County Superintendent 
rsa Kepple, who guided the archi- 
tects. 


SACRAMENTO. A movement is 
on foot to have a California country 
life commission with large powers 
and adequate financial support. 

PASADENA. Each of the sixteen 
elementary buildings has a school 
garden, and every kindergarten has 
a schoo] garden of its own. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. ° 





The Fisk Teachers’ 


New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave, 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper yo Los Angeles, 
g: 


A encies pats 

g 2-A Park Street. 

Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
éai., 238 Douglas Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetliand 





Che James 


McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive aad recommenda- 


tiens. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1. 00. WRITE U 
D CHieat 


JACKSON BOULEVAR 


Go 


Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 


address the Principal, A.C. BoypEn, M. A. 





graye NOR¥AL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Pit- 
MAN, Principal. 


MEWEELY & CO. atk 
The Old meee a omunon, 


ly F 
Establishew 
a, SeHOOL, 











KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 btion square, tow York, Est. 1889. 


short notice for high — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 





Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Incorporated 1904 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation 
Founded on twenty years of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 











8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 

















— 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Government and Politics in the United States 

Guit teau Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.00 
© GE oe voc, cance cncsceccceccensses Singleton Sturgis Walton Co., N. Y. 1.25 
A Cyclopedia of Education (Vol. I.)............. Momroe [Ed.] The Macmillan Co., “ 5.00 
Physical Geo; raphy ZOU BOMOOIS, ...0.200 cccccrceve Smith “ 1.10 
PN OE CET ann ooo nan acinconcces: «eo cccee Davenport on a - - 1.25 
Teaching of y ony 3 OEE in High Schools. . . Bricker e “ . 2.00 
Winslow's Geography Readers (5 Books).. . Winslow D.C. Heath & Co., Boston —— 
Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon.................-. Hawkins [Ed. s 45 
Rosegger’s Der Lex ven Gutenhag.. --.++ « Morgan [Ed. ee es ss .40 
Domestic Art in Woman's Education............ Cooley Charles Scribner’ 8 Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
US RR eo one, eit Mott & Chubb .30 
Tennyson’ s Idéylis of the King................... Lewis tee Charles E. Merrill Co., rs 30 
Heyse’s Hochzeit auf Capri.............. ....+.. Robson [E ” 40 
The Teacher and the Times.. Saunders CC. W. Sestien: Seoeene _— 
The Subjunctive in Latin ... Rehn “ “ “ ptt 
A Day for Rest and Worship Dana Revell & Co., N.Y. 1.25 
The Broad Highway.......... Farnol Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.35 
A Woman Witha Purpose..... ay - 7 “ es 1.25 
The Classic Myths in English Literature....... Gayley Ginn & Co., “y 1.60 
English Composition—Book One.... ........... Brooks American Book Co., N. Y. 75 
Elements of motesy ma $0p° G4neweess Blackwelder & Barrows a ee 1.40 
Essentials of Biology. .........-.. -.+....e. eee ’... Hunter és as ” - 1.25 
Old Gennes: Inns of pan pniddtsae' Maskell & Gregory ©. a: &Co., Boston —— 





—— A 


SAN FRANCISCO: Azro L. 
Mann, principal of the Denman 
school, who died recently at his 
residence at San Carlos, was one of 
the most highly esteemed educators 
on the coast. He was a native of 
Vermont, where he was born in 
1840. He graduated from Middle- 
bury College in 1860, and came at 
once to Marysville, Calif., from 
whence he came to the Boys’ Latin 
school in this city in 1865. He was 
elected city superintendent in 1877, 
and in 1890 became principal of the 








SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
dply Sed and continue for six weeks. 

orough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work. 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. 


For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


Denman school, which PET he 
held till his death. He was eminent 
in Masonic and other fraternal cir- 
cles. 

The importance of the Spanish 
language is being gradually recog- 
nized. It is to be taught in the 
San Francisco schools, and probably 
in other schools of this state. In 
business, in politics, and in litera- 
ture there is no more important mod- 
ern language for the American stu- 
dent. 


NEW MEXICO. 


SANTA FE. The _ School of 
American Archaeology was created 
in 1907 by the council of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 
with the object of organizing and 
giving direction to the study in 
America of this and  cognated 
branches, constituting the science of 
man in a broader sense—anthro- 
pology. It is controlled by a man- 
aging committee appointed by the 
institute, consisting of thirty-three 
prominent citizens and scientists of 
Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico; and its field of activity em- 
braces those countries, with the ad- 
dition of Central America. After 
canvass of various localities, the 
school was located at Santa Fe, 
N. M., because it is in the heart of a 


vast alan of siealiienaeta padinene 
upwards of 1,000 miles long by 800 
milcs wide. It thus dominates a 
typical field for the investigation of 
the character and probable origin of 
the native races of this continent. 
The general plan of the school con- 
templates that a portion of each 
vear’s work shall be done in the 
field, in direct contact with the things 
to be studied. The first fully organ- 
ized session under this plan was held 
during the past summer, in the re- 
gion tributary to Santa Fe, under the 
personal direction of Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett, director of American 
archaeology, and of the school. 
Four months were devoted to field 
work. The United States bureau of 
ethnology collaborates. with the 
school during four months of field 
work and two months for prepara- 
tion of reports, under the joint 
authority of the chief of the bureau 
and the director of the school. 

W. Hodge, chief of the bureau 
under the title of ethnologist in 
charge, took part in the work per- 
sonally. The school is now perma- 
nently established. Sessions will be 
held annually. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 
Oregon State Training school is the 
new name for the State Reform 
school. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. J.  Pierpont 
Morgan is named by the George 
Washington Memorial Association 
as the donor of a gift of $100,000 to 
the funds of the association. The 
money, which came unsolicited, will 
go toward the building fund for the 
erection of a $2,500,000 memorial to 
Washington in the capital. 

———_-_—__—-® —- -- - -- -— 
WHAT HE WANTED. 


“Now this car,” said the agent, 
calling Billups’s attention to a hand- 
some limousine in the corner, “is a 
dandy. It runs so smoothly you 
wouldn’t know you were in it. Rides 
just like a rocking-chair.” 

“What do you think I am, an es- 
caped inmate of an old lady’s 
home?” demanded Billups. “I want 
a car that I’ll know I’m in when I’m 
in it, and when I go out looking for 
a rocking-chair I'll go to a furniture 
store and note to a garage.’—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


The new combination all-night 
telegraph-telephone’ service is all 
right. unless it wakes you up in the 
middle of the night to receive an 
unimportant message.—Somerville 
Journal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Who has not laughed over the an- 
tics of the famous “Buster” Keaton 
of the acrobatic trio, the Three Kea- 
tons? Who will not enjoy the lively 
sports of Al Rayno’s bulldogs, who 
play football and do all sorts of re- 
markable things? There will be 
Hugh Herbert in the great Lambs’ 
Club success, “A Son of Solomon.” 
Then there will be Augusta Glose; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack McGreevey, who 
will make their first appearance here 
in a comedy sketch called “The Vil- 
lage Fiddler and the Country Maid,” 
which is described as a riot of fun 
from start to finish; Conroy and Le- 
Maire in a new comedy entitled “The 
Pinochle Fiends”; Elida Morris, a 
dainty singing comedienne, and 
others yet to be announced. 


’ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 353.] 








ing epidemic, and settled down to a 
permanent condition. The British 
India office reports that this year the 
epidemic has become peculiarly viru- 
lent. The most persistent efforts to 
stamp it out have proved futile; and 
little is being done now apparently 
beyond keeping tab on the mortality. 
During the single month of Febru- 
ary, deaths from the plague in Indla 
reached the terrible total of 88,498. 


& 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—The April number of Woman’s 
Home Companion is brimful, pressed 
down, and overflowing with the spirit 
of Easter. It isa riot of joyousness, 
of frilly Easter frocks, of new spring 
hats, of gardens, music, verse, and 
entertaining fiction. But under- 
neath the sparkle and lightness of 
the surface attractions of this maga- 
zine lies the splendid bed-rock of all 
its helpful departments and strong 
special articles. An Easter sermon 
by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York city, is one of the features. 
This number also contains an Easter 
hymn by Richard LeGallienne, and 
an article on equal suffrage, “Why I 
Want the Ballot.” Little gardens 
and big gardens, flower and vegeta- 
ble gardens—they all have a corner 
in this splendid Easter number. 

A seasonable feature of the April 
Century will be an article on “Sub- 
urban Gardening,” by Frances Dun- 
can, author of “Mary's Garden and 
How It Grew.” full of helpful sug- 


gestions and directions for all those 
fortunate enough to own or rent a 
bit of ground. 
ie gs ee 
It is easy to be truthful, but some 
people prefer to do something a lit- 
tle more difficult—The Christian 


Herald. 





UNPLEASANT SUGGESTION. 

“I wish,” said the girl thought- 
fully, “that you wouldn’t use that 
expression ‘launched upon the sea of 
matrimony.’ ” 

“And why not?” asked the young 
man anxiously. 

“Well, you know what kind of 
time I always have on a sea voy- 
age.”—Stray Stories. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


D of os is what superintendents fear when considering whether to 
A FLOO apply to an Agency. But as a matter of fact a flood of applicants is just 
what they avoid. For instance, December 27, 1910, Superintendent Medden of Seneca 

come to our office to fill an immediate vacancy OF tance to a candidate whom we considered 
in English. We telephoned over long dis- admirably suited to the position and she 


me ‘Guer. “How tse could he bave secured a tescner with co ew APPLIGANTS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





~ BREWER were 


f 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fit Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY stron !.'o Sea. 
' and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
e 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 
or address 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE AT BERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
tor our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.” Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. : 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
a ee and Normal! Schools and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ye * 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furthers 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., . Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Astists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &St., Albany, N. ¥. 





378 Wabash’ Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. © 














SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres, Sec. and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGY ° “:-2‘sescor strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


5 Madison, Wis. 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Spokane, Wash 
Ninth year. Enrollment in’ two agencies at 

rice of one. Our free literature tells what we 
1ave done for others. Address either office, 


goscncccannoneqeeeeeetet ie. be 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
’ 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. .. . Boston, Mass. 
Agency Long distance Telephone. me ate 
aE OSOSOOFF $9SSSSSS FHOSSOSF HOO4656% 
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YOUR CHOICE OF 


Three Great Highways 
to and through 


‘CALIFORNIA 


and the Pacific Slope 
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Revealing the beauties and wonders of the 
Golden State and the great West. 


LOW RATES 
for the benefit of attendants at the N. E. A. Convention 


San Francisco, July 8-14, 1911 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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